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NOT TO LEAVE 

N. A. H.O. 
OFFICE EXCEPT ON 
AUTHORIZED LOAN 


SEATTLE’S HARBOR, WITH MT. RAINIER AS A BACKDROP... 
NAHO’s 1948 annual meeting will convene in Seattle for the four days, 
October 13, 14, 15, 16. 


(For pictures of Pacific Northwest tours being arranged for annual meeting 
delegates, see pages 190-191.) 























THE COVER 
PICTURE . 


When NAHO Annual Meeting 
delegates are in Seattle in October, 
they can take a bus tour now be- 
ing arranged to Mount Rainier 
shown in the background of the 
cover picture. It is an extinct vol- 
cano—the highest ice clad peak 
in the country. 
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T-E-W bill makes come-back as 


major political issue page 175 


Reginald Isaacs questions the prac- 
ticability of the “neighborhood” 
concept page 177 


Prairie View A & M College holds 
housing clinic page 185 


Views of Annual Meeting tours be- 
ing planned in Seattle area pic- 
tured pages 190-191 


Housewives tell what they like. 
dislike about four public housing 
projects page 192 


Tenant cooperation applied to so- 
lution of garbage disposal prob- 
lem page 195 
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That’s the question the members of NAHO’s Committee 
on Public Relations asked when they met for the first time 
this spring. They wanted a re-statement of the aims of the 
country’s slum clearance, low-rental housing program as a 
starting point for their job of creating public understanding 
and support of those aims. 

So... what are we selling? Isn’t it: 

—a conviction that there is no family, no man or woman 
or child anywhere, whose worth as human beings should 
be so degraded that they can be housed in dirt and disease 
and danger? 

—a conviction that family life can not grow in the absence 
of decent standards of housing space and environment? 
—a conviction that 150 years of rapid population growth 
and movement, of a shift within that period from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy to a predominantly indus- 
trial economy have produced housing changes and housing 
needs so profound that no individual can cope with them 
alone? 

—a conviction that, in the absence of a program of public 
aid for slum clearance and for low-income family housing, 
the thousands of old and ill-made houses of our country 
will fall into greater and greater disrepair, offering greater 
and greater hazards to family living? 

—a conviction that to move in this direction of public aid 
offers no disruption to America’s private enterprise economy 
and no betrayal of the principle of individual freedom— 
but is rather the only hope we have for ridding ourselves 
of a fundamental drain on the loyalties of thousands of the 
country’s citizens? 

—a conviction that we as a nation have the idealism, the 
imagination, and the vigor to move into this great complex 
of forces—the forces of family and business and govern- 
ment and tradition and morals and the arts and the sciences 
—in the expectation that we shall emerge within another 
20 or 30 years free of the barriers to health and human 
dignity that squalor erects? 

Are these the things we are selling? 

If so, the job of NAHO’s Committee on Public Relations 
should not prove difficult—for there is a market ready and 
waiting and eager to buy what it has to sell. 
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“On the 26th day of July. which 
out in Missouri we call “Turnip 
Day, I'm going to call... 
back, and I'm going to ask them to 
pass laws halting rising prices and 
to meet the housing crisis which they 
{the Republicans] say they are for 
in their platform. 

When President Truman made this 
statement on July 15 in his speech 


Congress 


accepting the Democratic party nom- 
ination for the presidency, national 
housing legislation shot up to top 
place, along with the high cost of 
living, as a political campaign issue. 
Opening gun in making housing a 
political issue occurred when the Re- 
publican convention met during June 
and put a housing plank in its plat- 
form (see June JOURNAL, page 152). 
The Democratic party countered with 
the following provision in its plat- 
form: 

We shall enact comprehensive housing 
legislation, including provisions for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing projects 
initiated by local agencies. This nation 
is shamed by the failure of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress to pass the vitally 
needed general housing legislation as 
recommended by the President. Adequate 
housing will end the need for rent con- 
trol. Until then, it must be continued. 


Although the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill went through an involved series 
of legislative proceedings before the 
regular session of the 80th Congress 
adjourned in June, it was not killed 
and thus can come up for action 
during the special session, via any 
one of the following paths: 

Discharge Petition No. 6 (intro- 
duced as House Resolution 236 by 
Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas on June 10, 1947). This 
Petition would discharge the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the obligation to hold hearings on 
the Javits bill (H. R. 2523), com- 
panion to the Senate-enacted Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. When Con- 
gress adjourned in June, some 160 
signatures had been affixed to this 
petition out of a required 218. 

The Wolcott Bill H. R. 6888 (the 
second of the three Wolcott bills in- 
troduced during the closing days of 
the regular session of the 80th Con- 
gress — see June 1948 JouRNAL, page 
151). H. R. 6888 has been approved 
by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency and carries substan- 
tially the same provisions as the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. It was tabled 
in the Rules Committee on June 16; 
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hence. action relies on members of 
that Committee — and on Republican 
party leadership strategists. 

The Wolcott Bill, H. R. 6959 (the 
third of the Wolcott bills). This bill 
was passed by the House and brought 
to the Senate floor on June 19, where 
action was stopped when Senators 
Ellender and Tobey raised objections 
to it. This bill does not carry pro- 
visions for public housing, urban 
redevelopment, rural housing, and 
housing research. However, should 
the Senate now act on it by amending 
it to carry such provisions, it would 
then go to a House-Senate conference 
committee, with the possibility that 
such a group would agree to submit 
the Senate amendments to the House 
for a vote, thus, in effect. bringing 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill up for 
the long-deferred House action. 

Private Enterprise Aids Needed 


Although the public housing and 
related provisions of the T-E-W bill 
have received major emphasis in ef- 
forts both for and against the bill. 
lack of its private enterprise aids 
have also occasioned many less pub- 
licized statements of need for the 
bill. For example, the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders has said 
with reference to the program of the 
Federal Housing Administration un- 
der which low-cost home loans are 
handled: “One of our major hopes 
was in some new legislation in Title 
I, Class 3 loans. This type of loan 
offers real opportunity in the very 
low priced house. Unfortunately no 
action was taken by Congress. The 
loans are not fully insured. The 
principal amounts are small and un- 
interesting from a servicing stand- 
point. 

Further, NAHB states with refer- 
ence to the Title VI mortgage insur- 
ing program of FHA: “We are faced 
with one very serious problem in our 
task of creating homes for the Ameri- 
can people. Title VI legislation was 
the only means whereby rental house: 
could be built in any volume at 
present prices. Under 207 of Title 
II the room cost limitation of $1350 
makes it virtually impossible to ex- 
pect any rental construction under 
this section. The construction of 
duplexes, triplexes and four-unit 
apartments can be handled under Sec- 
tion 203 but must be approached 
cautiously.” 

The Commissioner of the Federal 





Franklin 
substantially the 
same points in an interview on the 


Housing Administration, 


tichards, made 
Richard 1 


west coast, where he was making an 
inspection tour of FHA field offices 
at the time of President Truman's 
call fora special session of Congress. 
Predictions .. . 

What housing action can be ex- 
pected to come out of the special 
session has not been predicted by 
anyone close to the scene. Since Re- 
publican party leadership in the 
House and in the Senate showed a 
wide difference during the May-June 
efforts to get T-E-W bill action, any 
housing moves made during the spe- 
cial session will require a uniting of 
these forces: a blending of Mr. Taft's 
Senate leadership with Speaker Mar- 
tin’s House leadership. The fact that 
Speaker Martin and House Majority 
Leader Halleck of Indiana supported 
Mr. Dewey's candidacy as the Re- 
publican nominee for the presidency 
might seem to augur against any 
change in the House strategy. On the 
other hand. Mr. Dewey. although he 
has never taken a stand on the T-E-W 
bill, may not want to be credited 
with support of the four-man block 
to housing action that has received 
such widespread publicity: the block 
made up of House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee Chairman Wolcott, 
Speaker Martin, House Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman Leo Allen of Illi- 
nois, and Congressman Halleck. As 
one Washington columnist expresses 
the situation: “Governor Dewey faces 
an early and severe test of leader- 
ship as a result of President Tru- 
man’s special session call, and he 
knows it. Herbert Brownell. the Gov- 
ernor’s chief political lieutenant, has 
arrived here to make soundings on 
the problems raised by the return of 
the Republican Congress. . .” 


PRESIDENT SIGNS “COMPROMISE” 
HOUSING BILL UNDER PROTEST 

On July | President Truman made 
another set of headlines in opposition 
to the 80th Congress on the housing 
issue when he signed what he termed 
the “so called housing bill” the 
only piece of general housing legisla- 
tion that Congress was able to agree 
on in its last-minute struggles before 
June 20 adjournment: $.2790 (Pub- 
lic Law 864). 

Under PL864, the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended to authorize a 
secondary mortgage market for FHA- 
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insured mortgage loans and Gl-guar- 
anteed loans and to provide for 95 
per cent FHA-insured loans for vet- 


erans cooperatives. President Tru- 
man designated the bill “a hasty 
patchwork” and said: “The failure 
to pass decent housing legislation is 
a sad disappointment to millions of 
our people who are so desperately in 
need of homes and to the many mem- 
bers of Congress who tried so hard 
to break the stranglehold of the little 
group of men who blocked a decent 
housing bill. We can not accept as 
final a decision reached by such un- 
democratic methods. This is one of 
the many jobs left unfinished by the 
80th Congress.” 

Further, Mr. Truman said that 
even the housing aids the bill did 
provide were defective, saying that 
it “repeals the present authority of 
the Government to purchase FHA- 
insured mortgages on rental proper- 
ties. Thus, it actually eliminates an 
existing aid to urgently needed rental 
housing.” On the cooperatives, he 
said the bill was “practically worth- 
less.” He held that “it does not 
change the applicable cost limitation 
of $1350 per room established in 
1938” and pointed out the impos- 
sibility of building under that limi- 
tation. (Editors’ note: there is some 
possibility that the law can be inter- 
preted to overcome this obstacle.) 
The National Association of Home 
Builders shared the President’s view 
of the bill to some extent, saying: 

.. on first analysis the limitations 
in the law appear to operate against 
the significant use of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association as a 
secondary market outlet for 501 
loans.” A method that the home- 
builders thereupon proposed for 
overcoming the limitations of the 
law is expected to be ruled out of 


order by FHA. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SICNS TWO 
WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION BILLS 


Two pieces of legislation having to 
do with the disposition of Lanham 
Act war housing that were approved 
in the final days of the regular ses- 
sion of Congress were signed by the 
President in June: Public Law 689 
(S. 2288) to permit the sale of per- 
manent war housing to veterans at 
a purchase price not in excess of the 
cost of its construction and Public 
Law 796 (H.R. 5710), which (a) 
extends to January 1, 1950 the date 
by which temporary war housing is 
to be removed and (b) authorizes 
the transfer without charge to col- 
leges and universities of Title V 
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projects that they may be operating. 

PL 689 applies to permanent Lan- 
ham Act housing containing not more 
than four family dwelling units, 
offered for sale on an individual basis 
to a veteran for his own occupancy. 
Need for such legislation was demon- 
strated when a West Virginia project 
was offered for sale recently at a 
fair appraisal of its current market 
value—but at what turned out to 
be in excess of the original construc- 
tion cost. Protest of this valuation 
brought the matter up for Congres- 
sional action. Under the original 
provisions of the Lanham Act, such 
housing was to be disposed of under 
terms giving “consideration . . . to 
its full market value.” 
REORGANIZATION OF PHA BEGINS 

During the six months from August 
1948 to January 1949, the Public 
Housing Administration will under- 
go a major reorganization of its 
regional offices, entailing the return 
to Washington of most of the current 
“housekeeping” functions of the re- 
gional offices. Such operations as 
personnel administration, auditing, 
insurance, etc., are to be handled 
from Washington, according to cur- 
rent plans. The circumstances under 
which the remaining functions of the 
regional offices will be administered 
are still under discussion—such func- 
tions having to do particularly with 
the supervisory duties of the regions 
with reference to local housing au- 
thority operations. 

The reorganization is the result of 
Congressional hearings this spring 
in connection with PHA’s adminis- 
trative appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1949. 

SUPREME COURT RULES OUT “BASING 
POINT” SYSTEM IN CEMENT PRICING 

This spring the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that the system 
followed by cement producers of as- 
sessing uniform freight charges, re- 
gardless of the originating or ter- 
minal point of deliveries, was a 
“price-fixing” policy and must be 
discontinued. The decision upheld a 
Federal Trade Commission order for- 
bidding 74 cement producers from 
maintaining combinations to fix 
prices. Although there is said to be 
some confusion in the industry as to 
just what the decision will entail 
in the way of revised price schedules, 
it is believed that it may result in 
price increases in many instances, 
not only for cement but for other 
products (notably steel) that have 
used the same “basing point” system 
for assessing freight charges. 





HOUSING EXPEDITER INCREASES 
INVESTIGATING STAFF TO 225 

As the result of an increased Con- 
gressional appropriation to the Office 
of the Housing Expediter, an investi- 
gating staff of some 200 inspectors 
to supplement the current 20-mem- 
ber crew is now being recruited for 
the regional offices of the OHE to 
look into veterans complaints about 
housing built during 1946 and 1947 
using building materials priorities 
granted by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The priorities program 
was terminated in December 1946; 
hence, the OHE investigations will 
not cover housing built since that 
date without priorities. The inspec- 
tors will follow up complaints that 
“priority housing” was not built to 
the specifications under which the 
priorities were granted and that the 
price ceilings imposed for the hous- 
ing were violated. 


BUILDING COSTS, PRICES STILL 
RISING . . . SLIGHT LAG IN OUTPUT 

Although the total number of new 
nonfarm dwellings started in June 
declined slightly from the May figure, 
dollar volume of new residential con- 
struction actually increased over the 
same period. According to the most 
recent figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 93,500 units were started 
in June in comparison with 97,000 
started in May—the peak month since 
the end of the war. At the same time, 
$625 million went into private non- 
farm housebuilding during June as 
against $575 million in May. Where 
the number of units started this June 
increased 21 per cent over June 1947, 
the dollar volume jumped 54 per cent. 

As of April 1948, the construction 
cost index stood at 206.1 (with 1939 
as the base year)—an increase of 
12 per cent over April 1947. Sales 
prices of all houses on the market— 
both old and new—reached a new 
high in June: $11.094—an increase 
of 14.5 per cent over the June 1947 
figure of $9749, according to the 
United Industrial Associates. 

In 12 per cent of the 208 cities sur- 
veyed by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in its semi-annual 
survey of the real estate market, the 
minimum price at which new housing 
is sold is at least $10,000. The aver- 
age minimum reported was $7711, 
with some 12 per cent of the citiés 
reporting new houses sold for less 
than $6000. The NAREB survey, 
however, gave no clue as to the num- 
ber of houses being produced at these 
minimum prices. 
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Are Urban Neighborhoods Possible?” 


REGINALD R. ISAACS 


Director, Michael Reese 
Hospital Planning Staff, 
Chicago 


There is considerable confusion on 
the part of city planners and housers 
over the manner in which the “neigh- 
borhood” is to be utilized as a basic 
unit in planning and developing com- 
munities. This confusion is reflected 
in planning and housing literature. 
At least three different points of view 
appear in this literature. 


Most Planners Want Unmixed 
“Neighborhoods” 


In the past, and to a great extent 
today, the majority of planners have 
contended that the “neighborhood” 
unit should be “unmixed,” that is, 
the “neighborhood” should be char- 
acterized by a high degree of homo- 
geneity with respect to type of hous- 
ing and especially its residents. Thus, 
for example, in one planning report 
it is stated: 

It is common experience that the maxi- 
mum long-range residential values can be 
secured when areas of homes with a high 
degree of similarity are segregated from 
those of other characteristics . . . and 
there is a social parallel to this homo- 
geneity of income principle. An area of 
homes whose occupants have similar edu- 
cational, social, religious, and employment 
bases is more desirable from a stability 
and residential value standpoint than is 


one composed of families with heterogene- 
ous interests,! 


Other Planners Want Mixed Unmixed 
“Neighborhoods” 

Another group of planners, in con- 
trast to the above group, insists that 
the neighborhood should be both 
“mixed” and “unmixed”—mixed as 
to structural type of dwellings, but 
unmixed or homogeneous in regard 
to race, religion, and economic level 
of the occupants. It is only in this 
way, they believe, that solidarity and 
stability can be achieved. 

Neighborhoods should not be limited 
to structural types of the same character. 
The fact that the same kind of people 
will live there lends the neighborhood 
solidarity and stability.2 


*The author is indebted to Dr. Harry 
J. Walker of the University of Chicago for 
assistance in relating sociological source 
materials to the problem dealt with in this 
paper. 

1 Master Plan For Kansas City, City 
Plan Commission, Kansas City, Missouri, 
page 2. 1947. 

2Chicago Daily News. May 7, 1947. 
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In this article, Mr. Isaacs examines a 30 year old concept that the physical 
and social amenities of the countryside and small town can be imported into 
the city by the creation of “‘neighborhoods.”” The author claims that putting 
this theory into practice is not possible, being incompatible with the nature 


and growth of cities. 


In next month’s JOURNAL Mr. Isaacs says that he will ‘attempt to show 
that the use of the ‘neighborhood’ theory as dogmatic formula has resulted 
in its becoming an impediment to the democratization of our cities.” 


Some Housing Planners Want 


“Neighborhoods,” Mixed as to 
Housing Types and Racial 
Occupancy 


There is also a small, but growing, 
group of planners who, in their ad- 
herence to democratic principles, 
maintain that the neighborhood unit 
must be mixed as to housing types 
and racial occupancy. 

Newly developed neighborhoods should 
conform to balance in all phases of plan- 
ing including dwelling accommodations 
for all family size needs, from single 
family homes to multi-story apartments; 
income groups; and _ non-discrimination 
practices against race, creed, or color. The 
antithesis of this would mean segregation 
of certain type families if an entire neigh- 
borhood were built up with multi-story 
apartments, or all low-income families if 
a complete neighborhood were entirely 
public low-rent housing.3 

It would appear that almost all 
housing planners are confused as to 
what is wanted and what is possible. 

But is it any wonder? For almost 
30 years planners have been preach- 
ing the panacea of “neighborhoods” 
for urban ills and rural nostalgia to 
their students, the public-at-large, and 
other planners, who respond antiph- 
onally. And, just as with the devel- 
opment of rumors, there have grown 
up numerous interpretations of this 
formula for reaching the good life. 

Where did it all start? One major 
source was a study in 1926 by Clar- 
ence Perry for the New York Region- 
al Plan Association. In this study 
he defined the neighborhood unit as 
an area of a town usually bounded 
by main traffic roads, with the school 
as the focus of activities and contain- 
ing all recreational and shopping 
facilities necessary for a self-con- 
tained residential unit. Roughly a 
quarter-mile in area—to accommo- 
date Perry’s maximum of a half-mile 
walk to the elementary school from 
the farthest dwelling—the “neighbor- 
hood” would contain 5000 to 10,000 
persons. When related to the char- 





3 Outline of Major Criteria for Re- 
development Site Selection, City Planning 
and Housing Committee, City Club of 

Chicago. April 15, 1948. 


acter of the site and the prospective 
residents, it was purported to give 
both form and stimulus to the com- 
mon life of the area. 

“Neighborhood” Concept Acceptance 

There has been increasing accept- 
ance and usage of the concept, al- 
though with wide disagreement as to 
its applicability for all people and 
all income groups. Planners and 
housers, recruited largely from the 
technical professions of architecture, 
landscape architecture, and engineer- 
ing, not recognizing the complexity 
of urban social relationships, found 
that this glib formula with its utopian 
implications was easy to grasp and 
to follow. This acceptance was pos- 
sible only because they tacitly as- 
sumed that planning on a physical 
and area basis alone would auto- 
matically bring with it the kind of 
intimate social relationships and the 
stability that they find lacking in the 
chaotic life of the city. 

The editors of one publication, 
blithely oblivious to any disagree- 
ment over the concept, state that “. . . 
in the rebuilding of large old towns 
and the building of new ones, plan- 
ners everywhere agree on the neigh- 
borhood unit idea.”* Also the prin- 
cipal sponsor of “neighborhoods,” 
officials of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, hold to the point of 
view that they are “more profitable 
to developers, offer better security 
to investors, are more desirable to 
home owners, and create enduring 
and stable communities.”5 These 
officials also offer gratuitous advice 
for the formulation of neighborhood 
restrictive covenants—and neighbor- 
hood associations for their enforce- 
ment. 

In the March 1948 JouRNAL OF 
Housinc, it is alleged by Anatole 
Solow that “this (the neighborhood) 
concept is gaining universal accept- 
ance,” that “Latin American archi- 
tects strongly support the view that 


4 Layout for Living. Community Plan 
ning Association of Canada. May 1948. 


5 Successful Subdivisions, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 1941. 
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the neighborhood unit is the basic 
element of housing development” and 


“ 


. . in these neighborhood units 
housing facilities must not be segre- 
gated by classes, but must permit the 
living together of the different racial 
groups.” 

Lately, there has also been a naive 
acceptance of the “neighborhood” as 
a political weapon. Subdivider J. C. 
Nichols, who recommends neighbor- 
hood restrictive covenants, and asso- 
ciations for their enforcement, says: 
“when you rear children in a good 
neighborhood, they will go out and 
fight Communism.”® Communism in- 
spired, no doubt, by what the Urban 
Land Institute describes as “bold pro- 
posals (from Russia) which have in- 
fluenced greatly the thinking of 
some sociologists and planners, par- 
ticularly those with a 
background” “recent 
books and articles and the in- 
struction being given by them in 
some of our educational institutions 
clearly reflect this point of view.’ 

Of course, it is barely possible that 
subversive doctrines find their most 
fertile ground among groups of peo- 
ple who are segregated by the kind 
of restrictions that Mr. Nichols writes 
about—restrictions that hold them in 
their “existing neighborhoods, where 
loyalties and home ties are strong, 
due often to racial or religious bonds, 
in spite of the lack of physical defini- 
tion. It is good American planning 
to preserve these bonds as far as pos- 
sible by strengthening their physical 
structure.”® 

It is seriously doubted that Mr. 
Nichols is conversant with the real 
nature of the aspirations of minority 
groups. Yet he is representative of 
many who, disregarding the mobility 
of urban life, say that the Negro, 
Pole, Jew, Mexican, Italian, and other 
“inharmonious” person shall con- 
tinue to live in his confined ghetto 
and that the neat definition of a 
“neighborhood” unit about him is 
just what is wanted. And then there 
are planners who feel that neighbor- 
hoods are for the privileged “country- 
clubbers” only. 

It is true that, because of outside 
pressure, and, in the case of immi- 
grant groups/of the first generation, 
who cling to some of their “old 
world” traits, there is a tendency to- 
ward voluntary segregation. How- 
ever, the history of all of these groups 


European 
whose 


6 Time Magazine, “The Country Club- 
ber.” December 1, 1947. 

7 Plan-itorials, Urban Land __ Institute. 
June 1946. 

8 Ibid. 
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patently reveals their desire to be- 
come an integral ‘and accepted part 
of the American culture. 

Adequacy of the “Neighborhood” 

Concept 

The neighborhood concept itself 
has been scrutinized by some plan- 
ners for its adequacy as a physical 
formula and has been found wanting. 
Facility and service areas rarely sat- 
isfy the tightly demarcated unit. For 
example, in certain localities walking 
to school is feasible and desirable 
but the formula is not applicable to 
areas of light density and is ill con- 
sidered when traffic, topographic, in- 
dustrial, or other barriers interrupt 
the quarter mile walk. What is to 
take place under this dogmatic for- 
mula in residual areas with too few 
children to efficiently use a school? 
What is to take place in areas with a 
10 per cent Catholic population and 
60 per cent Protestant and others? 
Will there be both parochial and ele- 
mentary schools provided, with insuf- 
ficient numbers of children within 


proper walking distances — or have 
the pupils of parochial schools 


greater stamina for longer walks? ... 
And in such areas (which are not un- 
common), which school is chosen to 
be the focus of neighborhood activ- 
ities? 

A teacher of planning, in objecting 
to the raising of this question, wrote: 

Here and elsewhere you bring in argu- 
ments against the neighborhood (or at 
least against its size). They are equally 
strong as arguments against trying to plan 
any adequate school system. I contend that 
the existence of such schools, apart from 
the public system is wrong, and that neigh- 
borhood organization would be one of the 
strongest measures for breaking down this 
religious parochialism. When the neigh- 
borhood concept really gains strength as 
I hope it will, I would expect the Catholic 
Church to be one of its greatest opponents, 
although I may be all wet about this. 

Fortunately most planners and 
housers, irrespective of their personal 
views, would not favor a basic plan- 
ning concept not predicated on demo- 
cratic use for all people. 

Similarly it is a dificult problem 
to plan for the church within the 
“neighborhood.” Being even less of 
a common denominator of people 
than the public school, it requires a 
greater total population to provide 
adequately sized congregations for 
each of the various faiths, since there 
are variations in racial characteristics 
and nationality, heightened by dif- 
ferences in language, customs, restric- 
tions, and antagonisms, even within 
a single faith grouping. Seldom are 
there successful common meeting 


places for joint religious uses, de- 
sirable as they might seem. 

Although it was desirable at one 
time to have churches located within 
walking distance of both adult and 
child, their congregations have, in the 
last few decades spread out beyond 
city boundaries and over the entire 
urban area. The church-Sunday 
school is rarely safely accessible and 
within the distances considered maxi- 
mum for children of elementary 
school age. 

The school and church problems 
presented here are but two aspects of 
the dificult use of the physical for- 
mula for the planning of community 
facilities. 

How Do People Actually Live? 

Look at the daily activities of a 
typical family on Chicago’s south 
side as plotted on page 179. Could 
any one “neighborhood” contain all 


the activities of this family? Many 
who seek to segregate minority 


groups say “yes.” 

The “neighborhood” is not a pat- 
tern in which people commonly live 
nor is it necessarily a desirable pat- 
tern with which to live. The notion 
that man is happier if he shares the 
same values as his next door neighbor 
is peculiar—John Doe living in sub- 
urb “A” shares the same keep-up- 
with-the-Jones ideal as neighbor John 
Smith in their Veblenian state of 
“conspicuous leisure.” vying with 
each other in “conspicuous consump- 
tion”—and in constant anxiety. Or, 
John Roe doesn’t agree with the 
views of Doe, Smith. or Jones and 
he’s unhappy about the continuous 
pressure that living with them en- 
tails. 

The “neighborhood” is claimed by 
its proponents to be a panacea for so- 
cial disorganization. Without mini- 
mizing the political and social prob- 
lems that planning must take into ac- 
count, it is questionable that planning 
and housing alone can eliminate the 
causes of social disorganization, one 
of the principal causes being warped 
economic distribution. Although good 
housing policy could contribute con- 
siderably to the solution of this prob- 
lem, there is admittedly a lag between 
what is being accomplished and what 
could be accomplished. However, 
this lag is mainly political and 
economic and national in scope and, 
for the most part, is uncontrollable 
by the city planner. The solution of 
the problem of social disorganization 
requires more than physical plan- 
ning; it is primarily a problem that, 
if solved, will require the combined 
resources of all the social sciences. 
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Just what is a neighborhood? Is it 
the physical entity so easily circum- 
scribed on maps by the planner as 
a base for planning? An utopian way 
of life? The key to democracy? A 
base for the defense of one’s home 
and family against the onslaught of 
urbanization and FHA’s “inharmoni- 
ous people”? 

It is none of these. 

In earlier days before good transporta- 
tion, communication, industrial develop- 
ment and the growth of the large cities, 
rural neighborhoods were quite self-sufh- 
cient and neighboring did take place with- 
in the limits of pedestrian distances. The 
families in the neighborhoods possessed so 
many traits in common that they consti- 
tuted a cumulative social group of a high 
order of cohesion. Frequently, the families 
of a neighborhood were all related or they 
had known each other a lifetime. Differ- 
entiation along economic, religious, racial, 
occupational and educational lines was 
slight. Frequently there was one school, 
one church and town hall government. 
Folkways attained a high degree of homo- 
geneity. All were bound together’ in 
mutual dependence without the necessity 
of community organizers inculcating in 
them the fear of Negro, Polish, Irish or 
Jewish infiltration as a basis for develop- 
ing community solidarity.? 

Sociologists have provided consid- 
erable insight into the nature of the 
neighborhood. However, the view- 
points and findings in sociological 
literature have been generally ignored 
by planners and housers, who tend 
to plan for social groups as though 
they were merely so many statistical 
units. The sociologists’ concept of 
the neighborhood has been clearly 
stated by T. Lynn Smith: 


Literally, the neighborhood would seem 
to mean the area within which neighbor- 
ing, i.e., mutual aid, is extended or takes 
place among families. Small localities in 
which country people live and know each 
other by their first names are neighbor- 
hoods. 

The families tributary to a local 
institution such as an open-country church, 
a crossroads store, a one-room school, or 
an organization such as grange, club, etc., 
constitute genuine neighborhoods. Thus, 
for example, 30 to 40 families in an area 
of about five square miles may maintain 
a public school; and about this institution 
enough other activities may be polarized 
to make it a real neighborhood. . . . 

Unlike the situation in urban commun- 
ities, the actual portion of rural society 
with which a given individual or family 
comes into contact exhibits little hetero- 
geneity. The rural person’s contacts are 
mainly with other farmers, who in turn 
are the sons of farmers. His associates 
generally are also members of his own 
religious group, neighbors of much the 


(Continued column 1, page 180) 


9The Neighborhood Theory—A_ Basis 
for Social Disorganization: an unpublished 
document circulated for discussion pur- 
poses, by Reginald R. Isaacs. April 1947. 
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CHICAGO AREA COVERED BY A 
TYPICAL FAMILY’S DAILY ACTIVITIES 
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On the basis of the above diagram, Mr. Isaacs asks: Can any one **neighbor- 
hood” contain all the activities of a typical family? The family whose activities are 
plotted above is representative of the families in an area of Chicago's south side for 


which Mr. Isaacs’ staff has devised a redevelopment plan. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD— 


(Continued from page 179) 


same economic and educational attain- 
ments, persons whose mores, traditional 
beliefs, language, and general behavior pat 
terns are very similar to his own. The 
countryman’s contacts are mostly with those 
who live in close proximity to him. It mat- 
ters little that elsewhere in the nation 
there are other farmers with radically dif- 
ferent cultural traits. For practical pur- 
poses the important thing is that each 
segment of rural society is highly 
homogeneous, or very slightly differenti- 
ated.10 
Neighborhood and City 

To understand the present condi- 
tion and to plan for amelioration of 
the urban problems requires a review 
of growth factors that led to the status 
of today’s cities. Unplanned as well 
as planned towns and cities developed 
around the crossings of caravan 
routes, bridges and straits, military 
outposts for colonizing newly ac- 
quired frontiers, religious centers, 
deep water ports, and navigable 
channels. In America, they often were 
started or expanded for the primary 
purpose of land speculation, with lit- 
tle or no planning for living, for eco- 
nomic growth, or social benefit. 

Given this unplanned background, 
and recognizing and experiencing the 
complexity of the present city, is it 
possible for neighborhoods and 
neighboring to exist in the urban en- 
vironment? To answer this question 
requires an understanding of the na- 
ture of the city and the urban way of 
life. Many social scientists have long 
agreed that social life in the city dif- 
fers markedly from that of rural 
areas. Louis Wirth summarizes the 
characteristics of the city and urban 
socistv as follows: 

. a city may be defined as a relative- 
ly large, dense, and permanent settlement 
of socially heterogeneous individuals. 

. . . The bonds of kinship, or neighbor- 
liness, and the sentiments arising out of 
living together for generations under a 
common folk tradition are likely to be 
absent or, at best, relatively weak in an 
aggregate the members of which have such 
diverse origins and backgrounds. Under 
such circumstances competition and formal 
control mechanisms furnish the substitutes 
for the bonds of solidarity that are relied 
upon to hold a folk society together. 

Increase in the number of inhabitants of 
a community beyond a few hundred is 
bound to limit the possibility of each mem- 
ber of the community knowing all the 
others personally. Max Weber, in recog- 
nizing the social significance of this fact, 
pointed out that from a sociological point 
of view large numbers of inhabitants and 
density of settlement mean that the per- 
sonal mutual acquaintanceship between the 


10 The Sociology of Rural Life, by 


T. Lynn Smith. Harper and _ Brothers, 
New York. 1940. 
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KELSEY VOLNER HEADS 1948 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Kelsey Volner has been named by NAHO President Edwards as 
the chairman of the Nominating Committee that will make recom- 
mendations for the Association’s 1948-1949 officers and for six new 
members of the Board of Governors. Mr. Volner, who is the General 
Manager of Permanent Housing for the New York City Housing 
Authority, has called a meeting of his Committee for August 4 
in Washington. Serving with him on the Committee are represen- 
tatives of each of the seven NAHO Regional Councils, as reported 
in the June JourNAL or Housinc, page 153. 

The recommendations of the Nominating Committee will be sub- 
mitted to all active members of the Association by August 20. 

















inhabitants which ordinarily inheres in a 
neighborhood is lacking. The increase in 
numbers thus involves a changed charac- 
ter of the social relationships. 

Partly as a result of the physical foot- 
lessness of the population and partly as 
a result of their social mobility, the turn- 
over in group membership is rapid. Place 
of residence, place and character of em- 
ployment, income and interests fluctuate; 
and the task of holding organizations to- 
gether and maintaining and promoting 
intimate and lasting acquaintanceship be- 
tween the members is difficult. This ap- 
plies strikingly to the local areas within 
the city into which persons become segre- 
gated more by virtue of differences in race, 
language, income and social status, than 
through choice or positive attraction to 
people like themselves. 

The distinctive features of the 
urban mode of life have often been de- 
scribed sociologically as consisting of the 
substitution of secondary for primary con- 
tacts, the weakening of bonds of kin- 
ship, and the declining social significance 
of the family, the disappearance of the 
neighborhood, and the undermining of the 
traditional basis of social solidarity.!! 


Generally disregarding the mass of 
contradictory evidence, planners have 
maintained that it is possible to 
achieve stable “neighborhoods” and, 
in the last 20 or more years, have 
planned and built what purport to be 
“neighborhoods.” Examples of neigh- 
borhoods are few and occur only in 
some rural areas and suburbs, in 
some residual and by-passed city 
areas, and among some cultural 
groups; all of these eventually break 
up. Temporarily some have been 
held together by vicious covenants 
and “gentlemen’s agreements,” ostra- 
cism, bombing, political and financial 
pressures. Still another means, pro- 
posed by a prominent real estate con- 
sultant, is of interest: 

. . . The only way we can preserve our 
present neighborhoods is to avoid the cre- 
ation of competitive new areas beyond an 


11 Urbanism as a Way of Life, by 
Louis Wirth. American Journal of Sociolo- 


gy. Vol. XLIV, No. 1. July 1938. 


amount consistent with present city-wide 
neighborhood proportions and with new 
demand. The most effective single step 
that could be taken to preserve present 
Chicago neighborhoods for example would 
be to simply stop the issuance of build- 
ing permits in the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area. From this standpoint the war has 
been a conservation measure that will be 
hard for us to equal in peacetime. High 
occupancy, coupled with only a minor 
amount of new construction, has kept 
people where they are and has kept them, 
to a large extent, satisfied with the old 
surroundings. Our housing situation is 
comparatively static which, after all, is 
the result we are trying to achieve through 
attacking this conservation. . . .!2 

Twenty-five years of persistent em- 
phasis by planners and teachers have 
entrenched the neighborhood concept 
in the public mind. Only by experi- 
encing its inadequacies through pub- 
lic education and participation in the 
planning process and by living in a 
planned neighborhood will there re- 
sult realization of the fallacies in- 
herent in the concept. 

Fortunately, and despite a rising 
tide of “neighborhood”  faddists, 
there is an increasing band of plan- 
ners and social scientists who present 
provocative questions as to the ade- 
quacy of the “neighborhood” concept 
for urban use. For example, Harry 
J. Walker, a sociologist, pointing out 
that the city can not be built or re- 
built on the basis of a fixed pattern, 
wrote: 

In planning urban development it is 
well to realize that change is characteristic 
of modern urban life. . . . This involves 
a shift from a static conception of the city 
to that of the city as a dynamic, changing 
organism. Planning and urban redevelop- 
ment, consequently, are never finished.!5 

To be continued in August 1948 
Journal of Housing 


12From a_ confidential report to a 
federal housing agency on the conserva- 
tion of middle-aged neighborhoods. October 
1944. 

13 Social Disorganization, 


Planning Board. 1946. 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT OBSTACLES 
SUBJECT OF CHICAGO MEETING 


“The Obstacles to Urban Rede- 
velopment in American Cities” was 
the discussion subject before a con- 
ference of some 35 city officials and 
representatives of universities and 
professional organizations who met 
in Chicago for two and a half days 
from May 26 to 28. The conference 
was jointly sponsored by NAHO, 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials, and the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House and was held 
at “1313°—the headquarters build- 
ing of the three organizations. 

Although the conference was tied 
to a negative idea 
progress—the nationwide reports of 
substantial activity in the field 
brought the meeting to a close on 
a fairly hopeful note that city re- 
building is possible in spite of the 
serious problems put forward and 
discussed. 


“obstacles” to 


The housing problem was again 
and again cited as the most immedi- 
ate and pressing obstacle to rede- 
(1) the 
fact of the housing shortage pre- 
vents the clearance of blighted 
areas, since there is no place into 
which to move the displaced fami- 
lies; (2) the fact that housing con- 
struction have reached such 
heights that the provision of both 
public and private housing to meet 
this need presents a financing dif- 
ficulty that few cities can overcome. 


velopment, on two scores: 


costs 


This housing problem was seen to 
affect not only families of low in- 
come but those of moderate income. 

In spite of this emphasis on hous- 
ing, there was substantial agreement 
that urban redevelopment means far 
more than clearing slums and re- 
building them for housing purposes. 
Urban redevelopment was felt to be 
the “action” arm of city planning: 
hence, directed toward the reorgan- 
ization of urban transportation pat- 
terns, industrial and commercial 
areas, recreational and educational 
facilities — plus an improved en- 
vironment for housing. Further, 
there was general agreement that re- 
development applies not only to 
blighted, central city areas but equal- 
ly to vacant land areas, both within 
the city and in “dead” subdivisions 
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at the city’s edge. Conservation as 
well as clearance was also regarded 
as a redevelopment function for cer- 
tain types of areas. 

Financing, legislation, land con- 
trol policies, and administrative 
methods were also discussed in terms 
of the obstacles that each offered to 
effective action. There seemed to be 
general agreement that there had not 
yet been a realistic facing of the fi- 
nancing problem involved and of the 
alternative methods of subsidy avail- 
able; nor was there any real knowl- 
edge of the economic facts of re- 
development: what the gains and 
losses to cities can he and are as 
the result of the rebuilding of blight- 
ed areas and the reorganization of 
the present city plant. A need to 
view this redevelopment process as 
the first step in an organized effort 
to build and maintain an efficient 
“urban plant” was stated as a con- 
cept that should be explored and 
that might lead to municipal re- 
forms on a large scale. 

Present at the May 26-28 confer- 
ence were the directors of the vari- 
ous public administration agencies 
housed at 313°—Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers, Tax Administrators. 
City Managers. Assessing Officers. 
Public Welfare officials. State Gov- 
ernments, etc.. plus: Professor Fred- 
erick J. Adams of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Ira Bach of 
Chicago’s Land Clearance Commis- 
Edmund Bacon of Philadel- 
phia’s Planning Commission; Charles 
B. Bennett, Director of Planning, 
Los Angeles: Eric Carlson of The 
American City magazine; Lawrence 


SION: 


Cox of the Norfolk Housing Au- 
thority; NAHO President Ray O. 
Edwards of Jacksonville, Florida; 


George Emery, Detroit's City Plan- 
ning Director; Carl Gardner, Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Plan Commission: 
Edmond Hoben, Director of the Min- 
neapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority; John T. Howard, 
Cleveland’s Planning Director; John 
Ihider of the National Capital Hous- 


ing Authority; D. E. Mackelmann, 


Chicago’s Assistant Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator; Dr. 


Harold Mayor of Philadelphia (now 


with Chicago Plan Commission) ; 
Dr. Charles E. Merriam. Professor 
Emeritus Political Science, Uni- 


versity of Chicago; Robert Merriam, 
Chicago alderman; Robert Mitchell 
of Columbia University’s Institute 
for Urban Land Use and Housing 


Studies; Richard Perrin of the Mil- 
waukee Housing Authority; Richard 
Steiner, head of the Baltimore Re- 
Dem- 
ing Tilton, Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Redevelopment Agency ; 
Earl von Storch of the Housing and 
Home 


development Commission; L. 


(now with 
Harrison, Ballard and Allen of New 
York): David Walker. head of the 
Philadelphia Revelopment Author- 
itv: Louis B. Wetmore. head of the 
Rhode Island. Rede- 
velopment Agency; Sydney Williams 
of San Francisco's Department of 
City Elizabeth Wood of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 
Frederick Gutheim, special writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 
acted as the recorder for the confer- 
The Public Administration 
Clearing House plans to make avail- 


able a Mr. 


Finance Agency 


Providence. 


Planning: 


ence, 
summary of Gutheim’s 


notes. 


HOUSING RESEARCH SYMPOSIUM TO 
BE HELD AT U. OF WISCONSIN 

A symposium on “Frontiers of 
Housing Research.” is to be held on 
September 2 and 3 at the University 
of Wisconsin. It is being jointly spon- 
sored by the Committee on Housing 
Research of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the University of 


Wisconsin's 


gional 


Committee on the Re- 
Chairman 
of the symposium, Professor Richard 
U. Ratcliff of the University. writes 
that 
have 


Planning Course. 


invitations to the 
100 
housing thought who have demon- 
strated their interest in scientific in- 
quiry into the basic problems in the 
housing field. The sessions have been 


symposium 


heen “sent to leaders in 


planned to encourage general partici- 
pation in the discussions and to bring 
together a group representative of 
all of the academic fields in the social 
sciences. of public agencies at all 
levels of and of the 
various branches of the housing in- 
dustry.” 


government. 


Listed below are the topics selected 
together with 
the names of discussion leaders: 
The Neighborhood 
Theory and Application 
Robert K. Merton. Columbia Uni- 
versity; Panel Members: Robert B. 
Mitchell. Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies. Columbia 
University ; Svend Riemer, University 
of Wisconsin; and Gerald Breese. 
Social Science Research Council. 
Relationships of Technolog:cal and 
Social Research in Housing — Chair- 
man: Clarence Farrier, United States 


for panel discussion, 


Concept in 
Chairman: 





Steel Corporation; Panel Members: 
Elizabeth Wood, Chicago Housing 
Authority; Vernon de Mars, Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C.; William H. 
Scheick, University of Illinois; and 
Richard U. Ratcliff, University of 


Wisconsin. 


Measuring Effective Demand in the 
Housing Market -—Chairman: Ernest 
M. Fisher, Columbia University; 
Panel Members: Donald S. Thomp- 
son, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleve- 
land; Philip H. Hauser, University 
of Chicago; Arthur Weimer, Indiana 
University; ard James C. Downs, Jr.. 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 
Chicago. 


Housing Needs and Housing Stand- 
ardr—Chairman: Nicholas Demerath. 
University of North Carolina; Panel 
Members: G. Holmes Perkins. Har- 
vard University; A. Benjamin Hand- 
ler, Housing Economist, Washington; 
Lawrence N. Bloomberg, Public 
Housing Administration; and Fred- 
erick A. Gutheim, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


At the first evening meeting of 
the symposuim, Coleman Woodbury 
(see page 201) will speak on “Rich- 
ard T. Ely and the Wisconsin Tradi- 
tion in Research in Land Economics 
and Housing.” 


SEPTEMBER TO BE “YOUTH MONTH” 
DEDICATED TO YOUNG AMERICA 

At a special White House cere- 
mony on August 11, President Tru- 
man will officially designate Septem- 
ber as “Youth Month, Saluting Young 
America” another aspect of the 
action begun by the National Con- 
ference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency (see page 160, 
June JournaL). Aimed at building 
a better understanding of young peo- 
ple, creating a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility in youth, and emphasiz- 
ing the important part youth can play 
in building a strong America, “Youth 
Month” activities will be under the 
direction of a national committee 
organized by the Theatre Owners of 
America. Charles P. Skouras has 
been named committee chairman. 

The month’s program will be car- 
ried on at loth rational and local 
levels. Suggested activities for the 
part’cipation of youth-serving agen- 
cies in cooperation with local theatres. 
radio stations, and newspapers in de- 
vising a program to fit community 
needs are: 

1—Youth Sunday, featuring services dedi- 

cated to and for youth 
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2—Youth Day, in which youth will be 
introduced to city and business man- 
agement 

3—Youth parades or meetings, culminat- 
ing in salutes to youngsters who have 
rendered outstanding services 

t—Special school assemblies and_pro- 
grams as well as settlement, neigh- 
berhood house, and club programs 

5—Youth tributes by service clubs, with 
participation by representatives of 
youth organizations 

6—Special youth movie matinees, base- 
hall games, sport events. etc. 

7—Drop-in ads on “Youth Month 
Saluting Young America” by national 
and local advertisers. 

8—Special recognition of adult citizens 
who have rendered outstanding youth 
services. 

A campaign book suggesting methods 
of community cooperation is being 


published. 


On the national level, cooperation 
in publicizing September “Youth” 
activities is expected from newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio, and motion 
pictures. Theatre activities will in- 
clude a special trailer presenting the 
song, “I Am the YOU in the U.S.A...” 
special lobby decorations, exhibition 
of short subjects on youth, and the 
presentation of youth activities in 
the major newsreels. <A_ special 
“Youth Month” stamp will be issued 
by the Post Office, the first sets of 
which will be presented to President 
Truman by Postmaster General Jesse 
M. Donaldson at the White House 
ceremony. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO HOLD 
CONFERENCE ON URBAN PROBLEMS 

To help businessmen “take a lead- 
ing part in finding effective ap- 
proaches” to such municipal prob- 
lems as traffic congestion, parking and 
trucking difficulties, and the spread 
of blighted areas, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has scheduled 
a Businessmen’s Conference on Urban 
Problems for September 13 and 14 
in Detroit. 

General topics to be considered in 
four panel sessions are as follows: 
“Planning the Development of the 
Smaller Community,” “Parking and 
Trucking.” “City Streets and Modern 
Trarsportation,” and “Planning and 
Redevelopment of the Larger Com- 
munity. 

The Construction and Civic Devel- 
opment Department and the Trans- 
portation and Communication De- 
partment of the National Chamber 
are sponsoring the Detroit meeting. 








WE PRESENT... 








PAUL W. HOUSER, JR. 
President of NAHO’s Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council—host to NAHO’s 
1948 Annual Meeting 


Paul W. Houser, Jr., President of 
the Northwest Regional Council of 
NAHO, Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Association’s 1948 
Annual Meeting (scheduled for 
Seattle. October 13 to 16), is a 
native of the Pacific Northwest. After 
graduating in business administra- 
tion with a B. A. degree from the 
University of Washington in 1939, 
he attended the Columbia Law School 
on a scholarship and graduated with 
an LL.B. degree in 1941. A member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Houser was 
admitted to the Washington Bar As- 
sociation in 1941. 

Mr. Houser has the unique housing 
record of having been a local housing 
authority commissioner once and an 
executive director twice, all with the 
same authority: the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Renton, Washington. 
This double role-playing came about 
when the impact of the war produc- 
tion program hit the Pacific North- 
west and made the city of Renton 
through the Boeing plant there—the 
principal builder of the B-29’s. The 
then embryo Renton Housing Author- 
itv, of which Mr. Houser was a com- 
missioner, suddenly found itself in 
the middle of a proposed 3000-unit 
war housing program. Mr. Houser 
resigned as commissioner and became 
the first Executive Director for the 
Authority. He set up the necessary 
organization to develop and operate 
the program. 

(Continued column 1, page 183) 
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In March 1943, Mr. Houser went 
into military service and worked with 
the Counter-Intelligence Corps in the 
South Pacific Theater until December 
1945, seeing duty in Australia, New 
Britain, Luzon, Panay, Negros Occi- 
dental, and Japan. Mr. Tom Dobson, 
another original commissioner of the 
Authority, served as Executive Direc- 
tor during Mr. Houser’s absence. 
Upon Mr. Houser’s return, Mr. Dob- 
son was reappointed a commissioner 
and Houser was reinstated as Execu- 
tive Director. Since April 1948, Mr. 
Houser has also served as counsel 
for the Authority. 

In connection with NAHO’s 1948 
meeting, Mr. Houser reports that the 
commissioners of all the local author- 
ities in the Northwest area; also the 
Columbia River and the Puget Sound 
Chapters of NAHO; the Northwest 
Regional Council's Executive Com- 
mittee; and the entire Pacific North- 
west Regional Council membership 
consider themselves as hosts for the 
conference. The region, he says, is 
proud of the opportunity to bring 
the national convention to the Pacific 
Coast for the first time in its 15-year 
history. He says that every effort 
will be made to insure the success 
of the convention and the well-being 
of the delegates. 

As to the general housing scene, 
Mr. Houser states: “It must be re- 
membered that public housing is still 
a controversial issue and that the 
controversy will be settled eventually 
by the public on the basis of the 
record that we who are charged with 
the operation of public housing make. 
We shall not have been worthy of 
the trust reposed in us if we do not 
succeed in making that record good, 
nor will others soon be given a like 
opportunity should we fail.” 





ARE YOU 
ALL SET TO GO? 


NAHO's 15th 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Seattle 


October 13 - 14 - 15 - 16 
See Pages 190 - 191 
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CALIFORNIA 
$100 Million Housing Program Will 
Be on Ballot in November 

The question of a state-aided long- 
range housing program will be put 
before California voters in Novem- 
ber’s general election. Housing will 
be on the ballot because more than 
225,000 California citizens signed a 
petition to put it there. Last month 
the California Housing Initiative 
Committee successfully wound up the 
first phase of its state-wide campaign, 
begun last February, to collect the 
204,672 signatures required to sub- 
mit housing legislation to a refer- 
endum (see January JOURNAL, page 
10). 

The proposed bill—which will be 
called “Proposition No. 14” on the 
ballot—sets up a new State Housing 
Agency to supervise the entire pro- 
gram. Financial assistance would be 
provided through a number of de- 
vices, out of two special funds: (1) a 
$100 million housing loan fund for 
loans to local housing authorities and 
nonprofit housing associations and 
(2) a $25 million housing assistance 
fund for “subventions” to local hous- 
ing authorities and also for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing bonds issued by 
local authorities. 

One of the conditions attached to 
any financial aid would be no dis- 
crimination or segregation in any 
houses built under the program be- 
cause of “race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” The public 
housing provisions of the bill speci- 
fically recognize the needs of “fami- 
lies displaced by freeway construc- 
tion, community redevelopment ac- 
tivities, or other public improve- 
ments, including housing develop- 
ments,” and provide that such fami- 
lies shall have the same preference 
as veterans. Further, the bill pro- 
vides that “single persons and large 
families” shall also be considered in 
planning low-rent housing. 

Immediately after the final signa- 
tures were filed, former PHA regional 
director Langdon W. Post announced 
formation of the San Francisco Cam- 
paign Committee to mobilize support 
for Proposition No. 14. Mr. Post is 
chairman of the new group. Among 
the other officers are District Attor- 
ney Edmund G. Brown and Mrs. 
Horace Gray, former commissioner 
of the San Francisco Authority. Many 
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veterans, labor, civic, and housing or- 
ganizations throughout the state sup- 
port the measure. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Over 60 Cities 
Plan State-Aided Housing 

The number of local housing 
authorities in Massachusetts has more 
than doubled during the past three 
months in response to the $200 mil- 
lion state-aided veterans housing pro- 
gram approved in April. More than 
60 cities and towns have already ap- 
plied for state aid, including 35 com- 
munities with newly established hous- 
ing authorities. 

To handle the job of reviewing ap- 
plications, alloting state credits, and 
supervising the entire program, the 
Massachusetts State Board of Hous- 
ing has been reorganized and consid- 
erably enlarged, under the chairman- 
ship of its former director, Albert 5. 
Bigelow. New name of the agency 
is the State Housing Board. Harold 
Robinson and Osborne T. Boyd are, 
respectively, the Board’s director and 
deputy director. 

Just before the Massachusetts legis- 
lature adjourned last month, it pro- 
vided an additional housing subsidy 
under the 1946 veterans program. 
Originally that program (under 
which Boston is building houses for 
1700 veterans families—see June 
JouRNAL, page 153) had no state sub- 
sidy. It authorized cities to borrow 
funds to build houses for rent to 
veterans with the idea that after five 
years the houses would be sold into 
private ownership. Last year, the 
state agreed to bear half of any losses 
incurred by the cities in selling the 
houses. The new law provides for 
an annual state subsidy amounting to 
2 per cent of development cost, to en- 
able cities to pay the debt service on 
their bonds without raising local tax 
rates. This subsidy, however, will be 
payable for five years only and may 
not exceed 10 per cent of develop- 
ment cost. 


LOUISIANA 
Redevelopment Law 
Applies Only to New Orleans 

When Governor Long signed the 
redevelopment bill passed by the 
Louisiana legislature on July 9, 
Louisiana became the 25th state to 
have redevelopment legislation on its 


books. The bill (Act 393) applies 
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AMERICAN LEGION NON-PROFIT HOUSING CORPORATION BUILDS 250-UNIT “LEGION VILLAGE” 


By working with the Public Housing Administration, the 
Federal Housing Administration, the state university, and a full 
range of local officials, civic interest groups, and business or- 
ganizations, an American Legion Post in East Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, has succeeded in building a 250-unit ‘‘Legion Vil- 
lage’’—with all the houses scld at cost to veteran families. 


Through the use of a 160-acre tract of land purchased from 
the Public Housing Administration, by negotiating a 90 per 
cent construction cost mortgage loan insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, and by purchasing mass-produced hous- 
ing, the non-profit American Legion Housing Corporation built 
the community pictured above. Early this spring 250 veteran 
families moved into the completed development. They made 
cash down payments of from $220 to $260 for the land and 
currently pay from $40 to $49 per month to cover principal, 
interest, taxes, etc. 


only to cities with a population of 
more than 400,000—in other words. 
New Orleans. It gives local housing 
authorities the power to assemble at the 
sites for private redevelopment and, 
further, designates the housing au- 
thority as the agency to supervise re- 
development companies. This _pro- 
vision is exactly in accordance with 
recommendations of the New Orleans 
Citizens Committee on Housing, an- 
nounced in April following a series 
of city-wide meetings to explore the 
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redevelopment law 
needed for New Orleans. 

Two companion measures passed 
time 
H-475 amending the state constitu- 
tion to permit tax exemption on the 
value of redevelopment proj- 
and H-476, amending the local 
housing authority enabling law to 
permit local authorities to take on re- 
development functions. The consti- ous 
amendment is, of 
subject to a referendum. 





The mortgages for these two- and three-bedroom units range 
from $6300 to $7700. To prevent speculation and as a form 
of subsidy to the families, the Corporation assumed from $700 
to $860 of the total cost for each house, with the provision that 
the owner must remain in the house for three years in order to 
receive all of the gift. 

Pictures above show a Village street scene, an aerial photo- 
graph of the development, and one of its 12 basic house de- 
signs. City planning techniques were employed in laying out 
the development, which includes a shopping center and public 
grammar school. A park is planned for the northern portion 
of the tract. 


The mass-produced houses were “‘individualized’’ by O. J]. 
Baker, Director of Low-Cost Housing Research at Louisiana 
State University. Chairman of the Corporation that directed 
the entire enterprise was Richard Cadwallader, former chair- 
man cf the American Legicn’s national Housing Committee. 


NEW JERSEY 
$100 Million Housing Program 
Backed by State Housing Council 
When the New Jersey legislature 
reconvenes on August 16, it will face 
mounting public support for a $100 
million state-aided slum clearance 
and low-rental housing program in- 
troduced last winter. Sponsored by 
Assemblyman Friedland, the bills 
are pending in the House miscellane- 
business committee, which has 
been characterized as the “morgue.” 
(Continued column 3, page 186) 
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Just exactly what our schools of 
higher education can and are doing 
about the vital problem of adequate 
housing for all American families is 
a widely discussed and sometimes 
highly controversial question. In 
search of effective answers, many 
American colleges have added to their 
curricula a course or two dealing 
with socio-economic phases of the 
housing problem and its effect upon 
American family life. Through re- 
search programs, specialized projects, 
and classroom discussions — these 
schools are bringing considerable en- 
lightenment to a consumer public 
confused by a maze of conflicting 
dogma. contradictory theories, and 
malicious propaganda. In addition, 
practical research currently conduct- 
ed at the college level will undoubt- 
edly influence future technological 
development in the homebuilding in- 
dustry and should result in cost re- 
ductions in home construction. 


A Step Ahead 

Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, however, went a 
step further than the academic dis- 
cussion of this cardinal problem 
when for two days during April it 
sponsored a “housing clinic” on its 
campus, just 50 miles from the 
southern metropolis, Houston, Texas. 
Launching a frontal attack upon the 
housing problems of minorities, the 
conference was planned by this land 
grant institution to devise a specific 
program of coordinated attack upon 
the many roadblocks that stand in 
the way of adequate production of 
moderately priced homes available to 
Negro citizens in the southwest. In 
program, attendance, conference find- 
ings. and proposed follow-up. the 
conference is uniquely indicative of 
the growing trend toward increased 
social programming by colleges 
throughout the country. 

Utilizing the prestige of its posi- 
tion in the community life of south- 
west Texas. the College drew as par- 
ticipants in the two-day workshop 
sessions. 200 builders, realtors, finan- 
ciers, and representatives from gov- 
ernmental housing agencies and 
established consumer groups. To 
assure a “working” conference from 
which a concrete and specific pattern 
of united and effectively channeled 
action might be developed. confer- 
ence planning was detailed and 
specific. Adopting the theme “Better 
Housing for Negroes in Texas,” the 
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College “Housing Clinic” Aids in Meeting Housing Problem 


FRANK S. HORNE 
Assistant to the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 


sponsoring committee — established 
four objectives toward which all 
clinic sessions were geared: (1) re- 
examination of the main obstacles 
that block production of more hous- 
ing for Negro occupancy; (2) defini- 
tion of the methods of attack upon 
these roadblocks; (3) identification 
and evaluation of potentials of exist- 
ing resources—building, financing, 
and governmental aids in meeting 
these problems; (4) development of 
a plan of coordinating and channel- 
ing action of all resources into actual 
production, using an exchange of ex- 
perience to illustrate effective meth- 
ods in serving the desired goal 
more houses at costs within the reach 
of potential home owners. In the de- 
tailed planning of the conference 
program, full advantage was taken 
by the College of the facilities of the 
Racial Relations Adviser of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s Zone 
Office in Dallas and of the Racial 
Relations Service of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in Washing- 
ton. 
Who Participated 

Discussion leaders and consultants 
were called not only from HHFA 
and FHA, but from the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Home Loan 
Bank Board, Veterans Administra- 
tion, United States Department of 
Labor, United States Employment 
Service, and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. National, regional, 
state, and local viewpoints were rep- 
resented. Builders, white and Negro; 
financiers; and a representative of 
the prefab industry from the Houston 
Readycut Company, related their ex- 
periences in the area and aided in the 
outlining of an over-all plan of 
action. 

In addition to the faculty and stu- 
dent body, conference participants 
represented state-wide groups with an 
organized membership of approx- 
imately 150,000 Negro Texans—such 
organizations as the Urban League; 
Texas Conference of Branches, 
NAACP;; Progressive Voters League; 
Texas Association of Negro Insur- 
ance Underwriters; Texas Association 
of Real Estate Brokers; Negro Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Extension Workers 
of Texas; Association of Agricultural 


Vocational Education; fraternal, re- 
ligious, and business groups. 
Conference Findings 

Preliminary discussions soon iso- 
lated as the areas of major concern: 
(1) the discrepancy between family 
income and cost of decent housing; 
(2) the need for more land for ex- 
pansion of Negro populations; (3) 
the difficulty of obtaining financing; 
(4) the lack of adequately trained 
building construction workers; and 
(5) the need for an assumption of 
responsibility on the part of Negro 
leadership in the communities of the 
southwest. 

The conference observed that the 
housing problems of Negroes have 
been intensified by the dramatic mi- 
gration of close to three million 
Negroes during the past seven years, 
with the main movement being from 
farm to town. In addition, it was 
recognized that the demands for bet- 
ter housing have been intensified by 
this movement and the fact that the 
incomes of Negro workers have ap- 
proximately doubled since 1940, The 
conference held that these problems 
must be attacked in each community 
by the combined efforts of all the 
available private and public re- 
sources. In this joint community 
action, Negro leaders and workers 
must discharge a full measure of re- 
sponsibility. 

In the stimulation of increased pro- 
duction, it was noted that main re- 
sponsibility rests with the local 
builders and financiers. Stress was 
placed upon the importance and 
strategic value of the Negro com- 
munity—its leadership, businessmen, 
and contractors—doing everything 
possible to meet as large as possible 
a portion of the housing need itself. 
It was recognized, however, that the 
total need can be met only by re- 
course to the same resources that pro- 
vide housing for all segments of the 
community. 

In this connection, special com- 
mendation was announced for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
and the FHA Zone Racial Relations 
Advisers, who have done much to en- 
courage builders and communities in 
the recognition of the minority group 
segment of the current market. 

The personal experiences of sev- 
eral successful Negro builders and 
contractors pointed to methods of suc- 
cessful development of large-scale 

(Continued on page 186) 
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projects and were used as case his- 
tories to identify some of the prob- 
lems that occur in this kind of pro- 
duction and the most effective means 
of meeting these difficulties. The 
group heard Walter Aiken of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who has a $1 million con- 
struction program in operation; Cal- 
vin McKissack of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, who represents the third gen- 
eration of builders in his family and 
has more than $2 million in construc- 
tion in five southern states; Charles 
Deo of Lubbock, Texas, who has be- 
gun a large development at the city 
boundaries; and also the saga of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Edwards of Okla- 
homa, recently featured on the State 
Department's “Voice of America” 
broadcast. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards’ 
728 single-family homes, developed 
with FHA cooperation, and_ their 
$431,000 hospital are concrete exam- 
ples of the coordinated use of private 
capital and federal aids. 

Although the number of Negroes 
whose income makes possible the pur- 
chase or rental of homes at economic 
cost has increased, the conference ex- 
pressed the belief that the housing 
need of the great mass of Negroes 
living in the towns and on the farms 
of Texas and the southwest can not 
be met by private enterprise alone. 
Therefore, it recognized that some 
form of local and federal subsidy 
similar to the pre-war public housing 
program is necessary and the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill (S. 866) was 
endorsed as a necessary legislative 
implement to the production of ade- 
quate housing in any reasonable time 
for families of various income levels. 

Financing 

That adequate financing is an 
essential to solution of the problems 
of housing of Negroes was held in- 
disputable. Experience related by 
builders and community leaders re- 
vealed that even when _ interested 
builders had been found and suitable 
sites procured, many developments 
were stalemated by lack of available 
financing. The traditional reluctance 
of many institutions to make capital 
available to Negroes was noted as 
- the main obstacle. 

It was recommended (1) that the 
resources among Negroes themselves 
—banks, insurance companies, build- 
ing and loan associations, coopera- 
tives, and financially independent in- 
dividuals—be fully utilized; (2) that 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency undertake the responsibility 
for organizing and conducting a 
specific campaign, with the coopera- 
tion of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
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Federal Housing Administration, as 
well as sources of large private capi- 
tal, to release adequate funds for the 
production of private housing for the 
Negro market. 

Land 

Recognizing that one of the 
primary problems in providing hous- 
ing for Negroes is the necessity for 
added living space to provide for 
population expansion by normal 
growth and migration, the confer- 
ence: (1) recommended that city 
planning commissions, land agencies, 
public housing authorities, as well 
as other city and county officials, 
make specific plans for expansion 
areas to be open to Negroes. Con- 
ferees stressed the importance of 
consulting at the planning stage with 
representatives of the people who are 
to live in the area; (2) urged indi- 
vidual Negro developers and groups 
to organize into some form of co- 
operatives to acquire suitable land 
for housing developments; (3) com- 
mended the localities of Savannah, 
Georgia; Orlando, Florida; and At- 
lanta, Georgia, for recent provision of 
suitable building sites with the neces- 
sary utilities and community facili- 
ties, and urged similar action on the 
part of officials of the cities of Texas 
and the southwest. 

Labor Supply and Training 

There are three elements inextrica- 
bly tied up in housing: men, money, 
and materials. Men represent labor 
and no house can be built without 
labor. In the field of building con- 
struction, the conference found: 

1. Labor in all categories of skill 
is short. Present apprenticeship 
training programs must be expanded 
and literally thousands of new train- 
ing programs initiated. 

2. Negroes, who constitute a major 
potential source of supply of skilled 
craftsmen, are today participating in 
building construction programs in 
decreasing degree due to their inabil- 
ity freely to join labor unions and 
pursue apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. 

3. The seriousness of current short- 
age of skilled building tradesmen is 
not generally known. The function 
and content of apprenticeship train- 
ing are not fully understood as re- 
flected by the lack of school facilities. 

In recommending that similar con- 
ferences be conducted under sponsor- 
ship of Prairie View College and 
other educational institutions and 
civic groups, conferees point to the 
continuing need for fuller under- 
standing of the main operations of 
existing governmental housing agen- 





cies; to the value of “sitting down 
together” to pool knowledge and ex- 
perience in plotting local strategy to 
meet the housing needs of American 
families. 

Success of conferences of this kind 
is directly related to careful and de- 
tailed planning, participation by re- 
sponsible representatives of the 
homebuilding industry and related 
resources who can do something 
about housing, and the most skillful 
use of conference findings as stim- 
ulants to increased productivity and 
community awareness of persistent 
housing problems and the most effec- 
tive methods of meeting them. 

The quest for decent and adequate 
living space constitutes one of the 
major domestic problems facing the 
American family. The conference 
“clinic” pattern at Prairie View rep- 
resents the best American tradition, 
in which the people themselves come 
together at a “people’s school” to 
define their own problems, inventory 
their own resources — private and 
public—and supply the dynamics of 
public opinion for focusing these re- 
sources upon the solution of their 
problems. 


STATES— 
(Continued from page 184) 
where unwanted bills are bottled up. 
Organized support for the meas- 
ures comes from the New Jersey 
Housing Council, a citizens group set 
up in May by some 50 religious, civic, 
labor, veterans, and other organiza- 
tions under the leadership of Bishop 
Washburn of Newark. Chairman is 
Max H. Roller of the American Vet- 
erans Committee, Jersey City, and 
secretary is Edward L. Parker of the 
Newark Family Service Bureau. 
Under the Friedland bills state- 
aided housing would be financed by 
50-year bonds issued by the New Jer- 
sey Public Housing and Development 
Authority, the agency that now super- 
vises the state’s $41 million veterans 
housing program and that would also 
direct the proposed program. Sub- 
sidies would come from two sources: 
the state would provide $500,000 per 
year for 50 years and the locality 
would exempt the new projects from 
taxation on the increased value. 
WISCONSIN 


Special Session Approves State Grants 
for Veterans Housing 


On July 20 a special two-day ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin legislature 
overwhelmingly approved a proposed 
constitutional amendment to permit 
use of state funds for veterans hous- 


(Continued column 1, page 202) 
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ROTTERDAM .. . Before the Bombing and Fires of May 1940 — and After 


These two views of Rotterdam show the almost total destruction of 
the central part of the city by bombings in May 1940. The Town Hall, the 
Exchange, and the Post Office were the only large buildings left standing 


among scattered smaller structures. New city plans call for abandonment 
of the old triangular shape of the city, with the waterfront area now be- 
coming the main area of activity. 
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Hotpoint’s New Every Hotpoint Automatic Electric Water Heater cart 

a full-year warranty on all operating parts . . . plus# 
10 Year ditional nine-year protection on the heavy-duty ti 
This is one of the most liberal, long-term covefag 
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|Your Assurance of Long, 
Low-Cost Service With 


| HOTPOINT 


Automatic Electric 
WATER HEATERS 


® Hotpoint Automatic Electric Water Heaters are tailor- 
made for your long-term investments in housing, because 
they cost less to install, less to maintain and last far longer. 
Such well-known administrators as Mr. Ray O. Edwards, 
whose recommendation is reprinted at the left, point to 
Hotpoint’s 10 year protection plan as their assurance of 
matchless product quality and dependable, low-cost service. 


Produced in the world’s newest, largest and finest electric 
water heater plant, Hotpoint heaters provide amazing 
Magic Circle Heat—the industry’s greatest technical ad- 
vancement in 15 years! Pressurized Calrod* Units encircle 
the tank, grip it with a force of 200 pounds and produce 
fast, dependable and remarkably efficient hot-water service. 
Automatic thermostat guards against hot-water waste. 
Fiberglas blanket enables heavy tank to store hot water 
for as long as three days without re-heating. 





Your nearest Hotpoint distributor, listed in the phone 


book, features eight efficient water heater models, ranging HOTPOINT WATER HEATERS 


from 15 to 82 gallons capacity. See them and learn why 
“Everybody’s Pointing To Hotpoint,” America’s largest- 


selling electric water heater! Hotpoint Inc. (A General HAVE MAGIC CIRCLE HEAT 


Electric Affiliate) 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 
"| Loerybodys Pointing Lo 
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TF, scheduled for NAHO’s 1948 Annual Meeting, 


Seattle — October 13, 14, 15, 16 


to Victoria in British Columbia . . . to the Bremerton Navy Yard via Hood's 

Canal . . . to Mount Rainier National Park . . . along the shores of Seattle's 

Lake Washington into Puget Sound . . . to the housing developments of three 
local housing authorities: Seattle, Renton, King County. 





DOWN HOOD’S CANAL... . TO BREMERTON’S NAVY YARD... AND 





THROUGH SOME OF BREMERTON’S SIX PUBLIC HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


The housing views above are of 840-unit Westpark, built in 1941 for Navy Yard personnel. 








BY BOAT TO BRITISH COLUMBIA ... . .. FOR TEA AT VICTORIA’S FAMOUS EMPRESS HOTEL 
The trip to Victoria in British Columbia will include a tour  ¢st—with time left free for shopping. Luncheon and dinner 
of the Parliament buildings and of many other points of inter- will be served on the boat. An eleven-hour trip. 
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VIEWS OF THE HOUSING TOUR OF SEATTLE AND RENTON 


NAHO’s Pacific Northwest Council as 
well as the local housing authorities in 
the Seattle area are acting as hosts for 
the 1948 Annual Meeting. Pictured right 
are all but two members of the Council’s 
Executive Committee, as it met on July 
16 to develop Meeting plans. Absent 
on vacation are Mrs. Lela M. Hall and 
Miss Muriel Mawrer. 

SEATED, reading left to right: Don 
Humble, Renton; Harry D. Freeman, 
Portland, Vice-President; Bert Kilborn, 
Tacoma; Paul W. Houser, jr., Renton, 
President; Herbert Dahike, Portland; 
Frank Wilcocks, Great Falls, Montana; 
W. J. Avison, Clackamas County former 
Vice-President. 

STANDING, reading left to right: Fred 
Senechal, Vancouver; Floyd Ratchford, 
Vancouver; Howard Kindley, Portland; 
Dan Rapalee, Seattle; Wallace Telford, 
Clackamas County. 
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APPEARED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL OF HOUSING. THE TOUR 
WILL ALSO COVER KING COUNTY’S 3000-UNIT PROGRAM, PICTURED ABOVE. 

On the left, above, is South Park Courts—a 256-unit war 

temporary development. Its aluminum exterior finish makes 


it unique among west coast projects. On the right is Lake- 
view Terrace, built on the east shore of Lake Washington. 








BY BUS TO 
MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK .. 


with luncheon served at Paradise Inn at 
the foot of the mountains. 


Mount Rainier towers 14,408 feet q 
above sea level: the highest perpetually 
ice clad peak in the United States. 









ANNUAL MEETING HOSTS... 
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Housewives Living in Public Housing Report Likes, Dislikes 


“Do you consider your apartment 
satisfactory for the needs of your 
family?” 

This question—and a whole series 
of related questions—was answered 
early this year by the housewives of 
158 families living in four New York 
City public housing developments. 
These four developments were of 
different types. One was a row house. 
garden type development, located on 
an outlying, sparsely settled site. 
Another was a six-story apartment 
type project, in a congested lower 
East Side area of the city. A third 
was also an apartment type project, 
in a congested area in East Harlem. 
A fourth was the second largest 
project in the country: 3149 apart- 
ments in an industrial neighborhood. 

The questions as to how satisfacto- 
ry—or unsatisfactory—this housing 
has proved to be were asked by the 
Women’s City Club of New York.’ 
What the survey brought to light is 
expected to be put to work in the 
design of future public housing de- 
velopments. Some of the major areas 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction are 
summarized below. 

Wanted — Space 

The kind of housing and housing 
environment that seemed to find the 
greatest favor with the families in- 
terviewed was housing in a small 
project; on an open, spacious site; 
with apartments of five and = six 
rooms. The figures behind this state- 
ment are: 


PROJECT SIZE 


Accommodations 
Project Found 
: Satisfactory 
100-unit project 

(row housing) 91 per cent 
1170-unit project 

(apartments) 
153l-unit project 


3 per cent 


(apartments ) 67 per cent 
| 3149-unit project 
(apartments ) 55 per cent 
UNIT SIZE 
Accommodations | 
| Number of Rooms | Found 
} _Satisfactory 
Two rooms 60 per cent 


Three rooms 


53 per cent 
Four rooms 


66 per cent 
Five rooms 85 per cent 
Six rooms 93 per cent 


Eating Space 

The eating space provided in the 
four projects surveyed is of two 
types: (1) small kitchen with sepa- 
rate dining alcove and (2) large 
kitchen with dining space. The sur- 
vey is rather inconclusive on just 
what might represent actual family 
choice in eating arrangements be- 
yond these two alternatives. The sur- 
vey states: “In general, families 
seem to prefer their present eating 
arrangements. . . . But the percentage 
of families who prefer to eat their 
meals in the kitchen increases with 
the size of the family.” 

A somewhat more pointed find- 
ing of the eating space survey came 
out of a comparison of the answers 
provided in this 1948 survey with 
the answers of slum families inter- 
viewed by the Club 12 years ago as 
a guide in the original design and 
construction of New York public 
housing.” “Today” the survey shows, 
“only 26 per cent prefer to eat in 
the kitchen in contrast to the 81 per 
cent who preferred to serve and eat 
in the kitchen in the 1936 Women’s 
City Club Study.” 

Another frequent finding with 
reference to eating space was that the 
larger units, intended for larger 
families, had been designed with de- 
creased kitchen space. 

Sleeping Space 

On sleeping space, the study says: 
“It is evident that two and three bed- 
rooms are in greatest need. Only in 
the two bedrooms does the supply 
come close to meeting the demand. 
There is no demand for apartments 
without a bedroom.” 

Further, one-third of the house- 
wives want larger bedrooms: princi- 
pally for space for a crib and other 


1 Better Housing for the Family, a study 
of low-cost public housing in New York 
City based on interviews with tenants. 
Women’s City Club of New York. Pre- 
pared and edited by Beatrice S. Friedman. 
May, 1948. 58 pp., plano. $1.00. Women’s 
City Club of New York, Inc., Hotel New 
Weston, 50th Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

2 Housing for the Family. 1936. Women’s 
City Club of New York, Inc. Hotel New 
Weston, 50th Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


essential furniture. 
Bathroom Space 

“A majority of families (52 per 
cent) prefer a bathtub with overhead 
shower. . . . This is a change from 
the accepted preferences as revealed 
in the 1936 Women’s City Club 
study, when 85 per cent preferred a 
bathtub only. It also indicates a 
change in standards since admittance 
to public housing.” 

A higher percentage of larger 
families preferred the 
shower and tub. 

Although 65 per cent of the fami- 
lies found bathroom equipment ade- 
quate, there were requests among the 
balance of the families for such 
items as towel racks, water closet 
seat covers, larger medicine chests. 
and soap holders. 


overhead 


Food Storage Space 

Failure to provide larger storage 
space for apartments intended for 
large families was a finding under 
the kitchen storage space section of 
the questionnaire. “The percentage 
of families inadequate 
space increased with the size of the 
family, except for families in six- 
room units at Queensbridge (the 
3149-unit development), who all re- 
ported sufficient space.” 


reporting 


Some comments by housewives ran 
as follows: 

“I have to keep my food on the 
window sill because there is not 
enough room to put it away. All the 
refrigerators are the same size. no 
matter how many people in the fami- 
ly. I have a large family and need 
six quarts of milk over the week end 
and there is no room [ keep 
canned food in my clothes closet be- 
cause there isn’t space.” 

“There should be more cabinets. I 
have to use the floor of my clothes 
closet for food... .” 

General Storage Space 

The report states with reference to 
baby carriage storage space: “Fami- 
lies with small children mentioned 
carriage storage as one of the major 
headaches of living in a large proj- 
ect. An overwhelming majority of 
families prefer to store their car- 
riages in special rooms located in the 
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basements of the buildings in which 
they live. A majority of families in 
the apartment houses expressed the 
opinion that where central storage 
spaces are provided for carriages, 
management must _ protect these 
spaces against vandalism and theft.” 
Laundry Space 

Under the heading “The Family 
Wash,” the report reads as follows: 

“It is evident from the tremendous 
interest shown in the question of 
laundering, that the problem of the 
family wash emerges as the largest 
single headache of families living in 
projects with central basement laun- 
dry facilities.” 

The highest percentage of the 
families interviewed preferred to do 
their laundry in their own apart- 
ment—47 per cent gave this reply. 
Another 35 per cent preferred a cen- 
tral laundry with power machines; 
the balance voted for a commercial 
laundry. 

“Among the most frequent reasons 
given for preferring to launder in 
the apartment were the lack of ade- 
quate equipment, the poor manage- 
ment of the central laundries and the 
inadvisability of leaving small chil- 
dren alone in the apartment.” 

The drying of laundry also poses 
problems—with the row house, gar- 
den type project very obviously the 
only one to have provided an ac- 
ceptable solution, where 92 per cent 
of the replies said the facilities were 
adequate as against 25 per cent in 
the apartment-type developments. 
The report says: “Where indoor dry- 
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ing space is provided, a majority of 
families report insufficient drying 
space. The degree of inadequacy in- 
creased with the size of the family 
in these projects, with 68 per cent 
of the families in the two-room units, 
79 per cent in the four-room units. 
and 84 per cent in the six-room 
units reporting inadequate drying 
facilities.” 
Community Facilities 

There was a 79 per cent “yes” 
“Should 
operated in 
projects?” There was an 87 per cent 


answer to the question: 


child care centers be 


“ves” to the question as to whether 
there should be recreation facilities 
for teen agers; a 74 per cent “yes” 
as to whether there should be meet- 
ing rooms for adults; a 72 per cent 
“ves” as to social rooms for the 
agir g. 

In this area of the study. the row 
housing project appeared to be sub- 
ject to the most criticism. More play 
areas for small children were said 
to be needed here than in the apart- 
ment projects; more indoor recre- 
ation space. There was also a defi- 
nite (92 per cent) expression of need 
for better shopping facilities and for 
hospitals at the row housing develop- 
ment. 

As to general satisfactions, the re- 
port says: “Preferences are con- 
. neighborhood ir 
which the project is located rather 
than by specific facilities provided 
within the project. Given a choice of 
neighborhoods, 91 per cent of the 


ditioned by the 


families at Clason Point Gardens 
(the row housing project) which is 
located in a sparsely settled, subur- 
ban section prefer their present lo- 
cality. whereas at East River Houses 
which is in a congested. blighted 
area the lowest percentage, o1 only 
4 per cent. want to remain. 

“Concern for the rearing of their 
children was mentioned as a prime 
factor in the reasons given by a ma- 
jority of families in projects located 
in congested, long established and in- 
dustrial neighborhoods for wanting 
to live elsewhere. Social factors such 
as the desire to live near friends and 
relatives rates as only a minor con- 
sideration despite popular conception 
to the contrary.” 

In Conclusion . . 

As a concluding paragraph, the 
study says: 

“From the lips of these house- 
wives in public housing comes a liv 
ing expression of the fact that house- 
planning, a social art, to be truly 
effective. must at all times be dy 
namic and related to the needs of 
the people, changing as their needs 
change. Plans for the housing of 
low-income families of 1939 and 
1940 were rightly hailed as the great 
pioneers in a whole new field of 
social development. But it is also 
right that, in am ever-changing so- 
ciety, planning for low-income fami- 
lies of 1948, 1950, and 1960 should 
involve ever new blueprints as we 
strive to achieve the American goal 
of a ‘decent home in a suitable living 
environment. ~ 
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University Tests Modular- Construction Methods* 
JAMES T. LENDRUM 


For some time, the Small Homes 
Council of the University of Illinois 
has been conducting a program of 
testing and comparing various con- 
struction methods in the small-home 
building field. As its “guinea pig” 
in this program, the Council has used 
the Industry-Engineered House, which 
applies modular 
house design. 

As described in the February 1948 
JournaL or Hovusinc, the Industry- 
Engineered Housing Program, spon- 
sored by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association and the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, offers a series of 
house plans that demonstrate how this 
method can be used for low- and 
medium-priced houses. It is estimated 
that the advance planning made pos- 
sible through the use of such modular 
designs should, in itself, result in 
considerable saving. When the ma- 
terials and equipment to be used can 
all be obtained in modular sizes (as 
some of it already can be), the fact 
that the houses are dimensioned in 
accordance with the sizes of the ma- 
terials used will save considerable 
time in cutting and fitting at the 
building site and prevent costly waste 
of materials. In order to make the 
most of these possible savings, how- 
ever, the program of the Small 
Homes Council is designed to check 
on the actual construction methods 
used and to make recommendations 
for eliminating waste motion and 
effort. 


coordination to 


Small-Scale Operations Tested 

It has been a well accepted fact 
that the total cost of a job in terms 
of man-hours of labor is directly de- 
pendent on the flow of materials to 
the job, the organization or manage- 
ment of the job, and on the construc- 
tion methods that are used. Large 
operative builders, because they con- 
struct several hundred houses a year. 
have been able to achieve savings 
through their own precutting of lum- 
ber, preassembly of parts, and stand- 
ardization of details within their own 
organization. We believed that the 
small builder, perhaps handling only 
four houses in’ a year, could make 
similar savings through the use of 
improved construction methods and 
moduldr-coordinated materials. 
Therefore, the Producers’ Council 





*Reprint of an article in the May-June 
1948 issue of Industrial Standardization, 
publication of the American Standards 
Association. 
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Associate Coordinator, Small 
Homes Council, University of 
Illinois 


and the United States Department of 
Commerce, through its Industrial Re- 
search and Development Division of 
the Office of Technical Services, com- 
bined with the University of Illinois 
to investigate what possible savings 
could be most easily made without 
involving the use of special tools or 
mass-produced parts available only 
to large operators. 

The Industry-Engineered House 
plan for a five-room, L-shaped house 
was chosen as representing the most 
advanced type of planning and think- 
ing available in the industry. Being 
modular in plan, it was designed for 
the utmost economy in use of conven- 
tional materials. 

Six Houses Constructed 

Our program called for the con- 
struction of six of these houses, three 
of frame construction and three of 
masonry. The houses were to be built 
in pairs with the second house of each 
group being started about the time 
the first house was under roof. Sim- 
ilarly, the third house would not be 
started until the second house was 
under roof. The project was not one 
in which we were building six houses 
at a time but one in which the les- 
sons we learned today could be used 
in building another house later. A 
very detailed time study was kept 
throughout the entire project. From 
this study we have had exact data 
with which to compare two different 
construction methods. 

The first pair of houses was started 
allowing the contractor to use his 
own methods and techniques. No at- 
tempt was made to direct or control 
his workmen. We answered any 
questions and helped to interpret the 
drawings and specifications. On the 
second pair of houses, we specified 
the particular methods, tools, and 
assembling techniques to be used. 
Similarly, in the last pair, we also 
supervised the manner of construction 
and were able to profit from the les- 
sons we learned from the first two 
groups of houses. At the present time, 
we have the first two pairs of houses 
completed and the third pair ready 
for roof. 

In addition to the six houses on 
which we have kept this detailed time 
study, we built a seventh, which 


varied only in the materials used. In 
this house, we are able to continue 
research work on the development of 
a low-cost heating system and are 
using the building for several other 
minor experiments, including a study 
of storage walls, kitchen equipment, 
and methods of handling solid fuels. 
Results Startling 

The man-hour comparison between 
the first two pairs of houses has just 
become available. Some rather start- 
ling results were obtained. Although 
both pairs were built from the same 
set of modular house plans, a total 
of approximately 25 per cent saving 
in man-hours was accomplished sim- 
ply by changing the methods with 
which the materials were assembled. 

Most of these savings can be at- 
tributed to one important decision— 
the fact that, by using lightweight 
roof trusses, it was possible to com- 
plete the exterior walls and roof with 
no interior bearing partitions. Minor 
savings came from practically every 
other of the 40 steps or operations re- 
quired to build a house but the ones 
that are of the greatest value without 
exception can be traced to the use 
of roof trusses. 

Our assembly procedure followed 
this pattern. After the exterior walls 
had been assembled on the rough 
floor, they were tipped up into place 
and the roof trusses were erected. 
While the carpenters proceeded with 
the roofing, exterior siding, windows, 
cornice, and gutters, the interior of 
the building, free from any obstruc- 
tions, was turned over to the plumb- 
ing, heating, and wiring contractors. 
When they had finished their work 
the carpenters came in and installed 
the dry wall construction on the en- 
tire ceiling and outside walls. The 
finished oak flooring was laid over 
the entire area and then the interior 
partitions were assembled and tipped 
up into place. I believe the reason 
for some of our timesaving is obvious 

the carpenters were able to use full- 
sized sheets, 4 feet by 12 feet in size, 
or full lengths of flooring, instead of 
fitting oak flooring and gypsum 
board around small areas of ceiling 
or floor. 

No Mass Purchase Savings 

Some of the savings that are gen- 
erally anticipated in the Industry- 
Engineered Housing Program were 
not available to us in our program 
because the entire project is still so 
new. The manufacture of modular 


(Continued column 2, page 196) 
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Tenant Cooperation Produces Proper Garbage Disposal 


This is the story of a clean-up cam- 
paign inaugurated at Liberator Vil- 
lage, Fort Worth, Texas. In the year 
1942 the town of White Settlement, 
located eight miles from Fort Worth, 
was just a crossroads stopping point. 
It consisted of a church, a school. 
and three houses. The late war 
brought an air field to the town and 
one of the largest airplane factories 
in the world, the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Plant, home of the giant 
B-36. Overnight the inmigrant war 
worker family followed these new 
enterprises into the community. Con- 
sequently, Liberator Village, a tem- 
porary Lanham Act project of 1500 
dwelling units, was constructed and 
its management assigned to the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Fort Worth. Although the housing 
went up around the town of White 
Setttlement, because of the size of the 
project, the community became 
known as “Liberator Village” and the 
name White Settlement was pushed 
into the background. 

Why the Problem 

Maintaining proper garbage dis- 
posal in a city or in a large housing 
project is always a problem for the 
authorities in charge. Here at Lib- 
erator Village, with a 1948 estimated 
population of 6500 people of a total 
of 10,000 in the community, there 
has been no exception to this gen- 
eral pattern. Due to changes in Vil- 
lage management, to tenant neglect.’ 
and to numerous stray dogs, the gar- 
bage stations in the Village were a 
sorry sight as of April 22, 1948. 
Wash tubs were being used to dis- 
pose of garbage. as well as open 
garbage-filled sacks placed on the 
ground by tenants or their children. 
Such improper disposal methods 
brought stray dogs and small chil- 
dren to the stations: the dogs for food 
and the children out of curiosity or 
to look for “wheatie” box tops with 
which they could stake their chances 
for winning a bicycle at the local 
grocery store. Flies were numerous, 
teo, at the garbage stations and a 
“Tabu” odor hung over the area. 

So, on April 22, 1948—in order to 
make the garbage stations sanitary— 
a program was planned and was im- 
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HENRY LECY 
Project Manager, 
Liberator Village, Texas 


mediately carried out. Thirty-two 
days later, an opposite picture had 
been created. 
Help From City, County 

The project had one distinct ad- 
vantage. A regular garbage pick-up 
three times each week was being pro- 
vided for the tenants, with the cost 
included in the rent—the most fre- 
quent and regular garbage pick-up 
in the state of Texas. On April 15, 
a meeting was called by the writer 
and attended by the various persons 
concerned with the garbage problem 
and the project dog problem. The 
group meeting included the executive 
director of the Fort Worth Housing 
Authority, Mr. R. Lealand Hunter; 
Mr. Charles Bullard, Tarrant County 
health inspector; Mr. Sully Mont- 
gomery, Tarrant County sheriff; Mr. 
A. E. Stevenson, owner of the gar- 
bage pick-up service; Mayor G. W. 
Beekham of the town of Worth Hills; 
and Mayor John Waggoman of the 
city of White Settlement. Mr. Hunter 
placed the project problem before the 
above group and their reaction was 
to give us all the assistance possible, 
as follows: 

1—The county sheriff and the two 
mayors agreed to assist us in obtain- 
ing a dog catcher and promoting an 
anti-rabies campaign. 

2—The dog catcher reported for 
work at the project May 24, 1948, 
with his salary paid by the sheriff's 
department and by the town and city 
of Worth Hills and White Settlement. 

3—The Village management, for- 
merly somewhat lax in the matter. 
began to enforce its “no pet” policy 
and a great many dogs voluntarily 
were removed by their owners. Fur- 
ther it was decided that. beginning 
June 1, 1948, tenants found to be non- 
cooperative as to removing their pets 
from the project, would be subject 
to eviction. As a result, there are 
very few dogs or other pets remain- 
ing on the project. 

4—The county health inspector 
agreed to be at the project at least 


one day each week during our drive 
on garbage enforcement. He, the 
writer, and the garbage collectors 
knocked on many a door to explain 
and discuss the garbage problem. 

5—The management office dis- 
tributed circulars to each tenant on 
April 22, 1948. Each tenant was ad- 
vised that a regulation 20-gallon gar- 
bage can with a tight lid was re- 
quired. Each tenant was advised that 
Mav 15, 1948, was “Garbage Enforce- 
ment Day” and that those residents 
not having the regulation can would 
be subject to “corrective action” by 
the management. Tenants were re- 
quested to place proper identifica- 
tion markings on each garbage can 
and lid, such as their name and dwell- 
ing unit number and address. 

6—On May 12, 1948, a follow-up 
circular on garbage disposal was 
distributed to each tenant. The cir- 
cular reminded tenants of the May 
15 deadline to obtain garbage cans. 
The circular also thanked the tenants 
for their cooperation in solving the 
garbage problem. 

Problems Encountered 

1—Many tenants wanted to keep 
or obtain a 10-gallon garbage can 
or an oil drum converted into a gar- 
bage can. By a 10 to 15 minute 
“selling conversation,” our reason 
for requiring every family to have a 
20-gallon can with a tight lid was ex- 
plained. The tenants agreed with us 
after our talks. 

2—Daily inspections of the gar- 
bage stations were necessary to show 
the tenants that enforcement of our 
garbage policy was being carried out. 
When an insaritary station was 
found, the county health inspector 
was placed at the garbage station and 
the project manager visited each 
dwelling unit (usually eight units) 
sharing the central garbage station. 
The women and men at home were 
asked to come to the garbage station 
for a discussion and also to note the 
insanitary condition. The county 
health inspector would then give a 
short impressive talk on health and 
the reasons for the garbage can reg- 
ulations. 

As the result of such personal con- 
tacts, (a) tenants acquired regulation 
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WILMINGTON AUTHORITY 
HAS 412-YEAR 100% RENT 
COLLECTION RECORD 


May saw the completion of 
56 months of 100 per cent rent 
collection for the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. During 
that period, the Authority col- 
lected over $6 million without 
the loss of one penny in rent. 
The exact collection record is 
given below: 
Collections for May....$ 
Total for 56 months 


61,243.05 
$6,101,550.69 











cans; (b) tenants and management 
became acquainted; (c) tenants gave 
information in regard to other tenants 
who were lax in garbage disposal. 

3—Tenants found at home by the 
management agreed to discuss the 
garbage problem with the tenants 
not found at home. 


1—Five tenants were found who 
were defiant and who stated that they 
would not purchase or obtain the 
required garbage can. When per- 
suasive discussions failed both by 
management and the county health 
department, further action was taken. 

5—The corrective action taken en- 
tailed sending the defiant tenants 
special delivery, registered letters re- 
questing them to vacate the dwelling 
units they occupied, such requests be- 
ing in accordance with our dwelling 
lease. All five of the tenants visited 
the office and informed the manage- 
ment that regulation cans would be 
obtained if they would be given per- 
mission to remain in the project. 
Upon due deliberation, the tenants 
were permitted to remain and garbage 
cans have been purchased. 


As of Today 


As of today, our situation adds up 
about as follows: 


1—Tenants are complimenting the 
management for enforcing the policy 
on garbage and pets. 

2—Tenants are maintaining the 
central garbage stations in a neat and 
sanitary condition. The management 
sprays the central garbage stations, 
including the cans, once each two 
weeks. A 5 per cent solution of DDT 
and kerosene is being used. 


3—No paper is found being blown 
about the project. 


t—A keen interest is being shown 
by tenants in a “wholesale” general 
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MODULAR CONSTRUCTION— 
(Continued from page 194) 


products has not yet reached the mass 
production stage. Therefore, for us 
there was none of the expected re- 
duction in cost of material from in- 
creased demand for standard-sized 
units, nor were there any savings in 
inventories at the point of manufac- 
ture or in the dealer's yard. Our 
only source of cost reduction was in 
the actual saving of material due to 
elimination of waste by modular 
products and reduction in man-hours 
by the application of scientific assem- 
bly methods. 


No Heating, Plumbing, 
Wiring Modules 

Perhaps one of the most important 
results of our study was the discovery 
of a total lack of modular planning 
in connection with three of the re- 
quirements in home construction 
namely, plumbing, heating, and wir- 
ing—and a still greater lack of co- 
ordination between the manufacturers 
of these various materials. For ex- 
ample, the joint between the bathtub 
and the wall, or the register and the 
base, or the opening in the wall board 
and the electrician’s box, caused more 
trouble, delay, and man-hours of 
labor than did a large area of wall 
construction. Similarly, many of the 
savings due to modular planning were 
overshadowed by the lack of plan- 
ning and control on such things as 
cornice and gutter. 

We expected certain difficulties to 
arise from the fact that we were 
using modular or sheet materials 
(up to 4 feet by 12 feet in size) on 
both the inside and outside surfaces 
of a frame wall. Our houses normal- 
ly were sized to use the sheet material 
to its full advantage on the inside 
erid of our wall but on one of these 
houses we changed this procedure to 
make the exterior material the con- 
trolling one. We found, as we had 
expected, that our first scheme was 
the superior. In masonry construc- 
tion, this difficulty is not encountered 
because of the small size, frequently 
repeating unit, where the 4-inch 
module is nearly the size of the unit 
that is used throughout the wall. 


clean-up campaign. Lawns are well 
kept. fences are being painted by the 
tenants, and additional flowers and 
shrubs are being planted. 

5—The garbage collectors’ work 
has become easier and they are there- 
fore in a happier frame of mind. 





Accuracy Standards Needed 


We feel also that there is a need 
for establishing standards of accuracy 
in small house construction. What 
are the acceptable tolerances? With 
sheet material very accurately cut at 
a factory and lumber often cut at 
the job and frequently subject to size 
variation due to moisture conditions, 
dificulties arise. In masonry con- 
struction, the joint was sufficiently 
flexible to absorb such minor errors 
in variation in brick size as those re- 
sulting from shrinkage. etc. Public 
acceptance will have a great deal to 
do with the answer to this problem. 
We accept knotty pine paneling where 
the joints are emphasized. We reject 
wall board unless the joints are made 
completely invisible. We insist on 
tight miter joints in trim, only to ad- 
mit that after one heating season the 
joints probably are open and the ex- 
tra cost and labor wasted. These 
items perhaps have nothing to do 
with the merits of modular construc- 
tion but they are items that help to 
determine the cost of the building. 


Savings Not Automatic 


One other important item that may 
be easily overlooked is the fact that. 
although savings are possible, they 
are not automatic. It was only 
through what has been described as 
extreme stubbornness on our part that 
we were able to achieve a 25 per cent 
reduction in labor. It would have 
involved much less mental effort for 
the contractor, although ultimately 
it would have been more expensive 
for the home owner. to have built 
the second house with exactly the 
same techniques that were used in the 
first. None of the things that we 
did were completely unique or lim- 
ited to this particular house. They 
were all methods of procedure that 
can be used in any house. 


From that standpoint, we feel that, 
while the program of the Industry- 
Engineered House and modular co- 
ordination may find favor rapidly 
with the large builders where archi- 
tects can specify not only modular 
materials but methods of construction 
as well. there will be need for a 
tremendous amount of education to 
show the small builder that he will 
be able to build more and better 
houses if he will not only use modular 
materials but will also scientifically 
apply the proper methods of assem- 
bling these materials. 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CUTS 
REFRIGERATOR REPAIR COSTS 


When the cost of reconditioning a 
refrigerator zoomed to $65—more 
than half the original cost of the 
equipment—the Housing Authority 
of the City of Tacoma, Washington, 
launched a preventive maintenance 
program for mechanical refrigera- 
tors. This cost-cutting program con- 
sists of (1) periodic cleaning of all 
moving refrigerator parts, and (2) 
instructions to new tenants on the 
preferred methods of cleaning and 
defrosting. 

Attention is given to each refriger- 
ator at least once every three months, 
the exact time between cleanings de- 
pending upon the make of refrigera- 
tor. To clean the radiators, fans, 
and motors, the maintenance men 
use a small, round, angle brush at- 
tached to a tank-type vacuum cleaner. 
When the maintenance supervisor 
inspects a vacated unit, he discon- 
nects the refrigerator and leaves its 
door open to prevent the growth 
of mold. The machine remains this 
way until it can be cleaned and given 
any necessary repainting or recon- 
ditioning. 

As new tenants move into a unit, 
they are notified that they are respon- 
sible for cleaning and defrosting 
their refrigerators and they are in- 
structed as to the best methods of 
handling the job. 


WEATHER ROUGH ON ROOFS— 
REGULAR INSPECTION REQUIRED 

Regular inspection should be the 
rule for every roof. The frequency of. 
need varies with the roof, some roofs 
requiring only occasional inspection, 
others requiring monthly or even 
weekly going over. 

This warning comes from C. A. 
March in the November 1947 issue 
of the magazine Buildings. The con- 
stant attack of the weather on roofing 
materials makes such regular care 
necessary, according to Mr. March. 

Inspection should include going 
over the downspouts and the main 
body of the roof and the sweeping-up 
of loose papers, sticks, ete., to prevent 
their floating to the downspout head 
and interfering with drainage. 

“Many roof leaks are not even on 
the roof,” Mr. March continues, “and 
most of them entail jobs that the av- 
erage roofer does not handle. Conse- 
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quently, when you get up to inspect 
your roof, make the following check- 
ups: 

l. Inspect copings. Many leaks start 
where mortar joints in copings crack under 
movement brought about by alternate freez 
ing and thawing. Also, copings of porous 
concrete, stone or cast stone absorb water 
that may leak into the lower wall and into 
your building. 

2. Inspect parapets. Leaks from open 
points or from porous masonry may have 
weakened parapet walls. 

3. Inspect flashings. 
punctures and rips. 

4. Inspect skylights. Wood sash rots, or 
steel rusts. 

5. Inspect for rust. Spring painting 
(with the proper paint) is very essential. 

An old and leaky roof need not 
necessarily call for a new one, Mr. 
March says—sometimes a properly 
repaired roof may give better service 
than an entirely new roof. Generally, 
he states, a relatively good composi- 
tion roof that gives trouble within 
three years should be repaired; an 
older roof that leaks should be re- 
coated; and extensive cracking indi- 
cates that a new roof is needed. 


The detailed information that Mr. 
March has assembled on methods of 
repairing tin and slate roofs, wood 
shingles, flashings, and roof metals 
is available on request to NAHO. 


Look closely for 


TENANT ASSOCIATION FINANCED BY 
INTEREST ON SECURITY DEPOSITS 

Operating funds for the tenant 
association at William H. Foote 
Homes in Memphis come from the in- 
terest on tenants’ security deposits, 
which are invested by the Memphis 
Housing Authority. In May the 
Authority turned over to the asso- 
ciation $610.53 earned in this way. 
Foote Homes is a 900-unit low-rent 
development. 


SEATTLE INITIATES QUARTERLY 
REPORT ON TENANT ACTIVITIES 

To evaluate tenant activities pro- 
grams, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle this month initiated a 
quarterly reporting system to be fol- 
lowed by project managers. In mak- 
ing his report, each manager is to 
complete a special Authority statisti- 
cal form on the tenant activities car- 
ried on in his development, accom- 
panied by an explanatory narrative 
account. 

The statistical report is to indicate 
for each tenant organization its type, 






the sponsoring agency, whether lead- 
ership comes from volunteer or paid 
personnel, frequency of meetings, en- 
rollment, total attendance, and com- 
munity facilities used. In the nar- 
rative report, the managers are to 
cover such subjects as the organiza- 
tional pattern of the tenants’ asso- 
ciations and the major accomplish- 
ments and problems encountered dur- 
ing the quarter that is being reported 

whether or not the program meets 
residents’ needs, the degree of co- 
operation coming from the tenants, 
and the quality of assistance received 
from community agencies. 

Once a year the report will include 
the yearly total attendance for major 
groups. An age breakdown of proj- 
ect residents is also to be included 
in one report. 


HOME ACCIDENT DEATH TOLL HICH 

Home accidents rolled up a total 
of 126,500 deaths in this country 
over the three-year period from 1940 
through 1943. Of this total, falls ac- 
counted for the highest number of 
fatalities—64,400; burns and ex- 
plosions came next, taking a toll of 
23,400 lives. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
reports these figures from National 
Safety Council records in Safety for 
the Household, 
204. Poison, mechanical 
suffocation, gas, and 
other home accidents make up the 
list of additional “killers.” 

Injuries from home accidents re- 
sulted in permanent disabilities to 
140,000 persons in the single year 
1943. 

For reduction of this loss of life 
and health, “caution alone is not 
enough,” says the Standards Bureau. 
“Some knowledge of the more com- 
mon hazards in the home is essential 
to their removal and proper care. . . 
will greatly reduce the dangers in- 
cidental to these hazards.” 

According to the Bureau, stairs are 
chiefly responsible for falls—stairs 
without handrails or proper light- 
ing, stairs misused as storage space 
for odds and ends. 


reviewed on 
firearms. 


potsonous 


page 


Faulty electrical wiring and elec- 
trical appliances rate high as fire- 
starters. Improper maintenance of 
gas piping resulting in leakage is 
another danger source. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“PUFF OF WIND’ CLEANS CLOGGED DRAINS—EASILY, CHEAPLY, SURELY 





oe 








4 











A “puff of wind” from the Bates 
Vew-Matic Drain Cleaner is said to 
be all it takes to clean out stuffed up 
drains. The Drain Cleaner, pictured 
above, uses a Soda King Super 
Charger (CO.) that can be purchased 
at almost any drug or grocery store. 
When the Super Charger cartridge is 
placed in the machine and screwed 
down, the charge releases itself to 
fill the machine with about 50 pounds 


Then, with the machine in 
place over the clogged drain, an easy 
push releases the pressure to send 
the unwanted material down the 
drain. The machine weighs only 
seven pounds and has only one mov- 
ing part. Equipped with ten charges. 
it is available for immediate delivery 
for $18.50 f.0.b. Salisbury, Massachu- 
setts, from the Davison, Proctor Sales 
Company, 7 Water Street, Boston 9. 


pressure. 


““4-IN-1"" MACHINE TILLS SOIL QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, EFFICIENTLY 
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One time around a field or garden 
with the new “4-in-1” Power Tiller 
and the ground is ready for sowing. 
The machine pictured below takes 
care of the three necessary operations 
in soil cultivation all at one time 
discing, harrowing, and pulverizing. 
The tiller’s spike-like prongs, rotating 
at two different speeds on the same 
shaft. dig into the ground as far as 
ten inches, pulverizing as they go. 
The power goes directly to the 
prongs, which also act as wheels to 
carry the machine along, eliminating 
power waste and the need for tires. 
The machine can be directed over 
driveways and lawns without digging. 
Easy and inexpensive to operate, the 
84-pound cultivator is said to be able 
to work iwo acres a day for a quarter. 

Added features of the cultivator 
are that it tills hills as easily as level 
eround; cultivates rows 10 to 24 
inches wide; and cultivates right up 
to fences, trees, shrubs, and build- 
ings. Price is $225. Manufactured 
by Seidelhuber Iron and Bronze 
Works, Inc., 1421 Dearborn Street, 
Seattle 44, Washington. 


ALUMINUM SCREENS STAY UP ALL 
YEAR: EASY TO PUT UP, CARE FOR 








Screens that can stay up all year 
‘round without rusting or staining; 
screens that come without any side 
frames and that can be put up quick- 
ly and easily from inside the house; 
screens that never need painting- 
that’s the new Durall Aluminum Ten- 
sion Screen, pictured above. 

Heavy wooden or metal frames are 
replaced in the Durall Screen by a 
reinforced “tension” edge that makes 
the screens flexible, light, easy to 
handle. Aluminum bars top and bot- 

(Continued column 2, page 204) 
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CANADA ASKS FOR PUBLIC HOUSING ADVICE 

A problem that is assuming a great significance in 
Canada’s housing situation and on which we are en- 
deavouring to present recommendations of policy to 
municipal, provincial, and federal governments I am sure 
has its counterpart in United States’ cities. 1 feel certain 
that a good deal of thought has been given to it. How- 
ever, | have been unable to locate any written studies of 
the subject. 

The problem arises from the fact that in a metropolitan 
area, such as that of Toronto, the great part of the sur- 
plus population that is in need of additional housing is 
at present living in the central city. (The city of Toronto 
has a population of about 650,000 and the 12 suburban 
municipalities, altogether, have a population of about 
350,000.) But there is no unoccupied land within the 
boundaries of the central city on which to build low- 
rental or any other form of housing and, in a period of 
housing shortage, it is inadvisable to embark on a large 
program for demolishing slum areas and increasing the 
population there. It is consequently necessary to place 
housing projects in the suburban municipalities. These 
junior municipalities very naturally resist any action 
that would impose costs on their taxpayers for the pro- 
vision of services (low-rental housing does not produce 
sufficient tax revenue) and are quite unwilling to con- 
tribute any kind of subsidy. There is, in fact, no logical 
reason why they should pay for providing what they re- 
gard as the housing needs of the central city population. 
This problem has been brought to a head by the recent 
offer of the Canadian federal government to build low- 
rental housing where a municipality is willing to con- 
tribute a subsidy equivalent to the cost of the land, up 
to $600 per unit. 

In a metropolitan area it certainly seems unreasonable 
that the particular municipality in which a low-rental 
project is located should be expected to bear any special 
costs. Any costs other than the main subsidy contributed 
by the federal government must, therefore, be met by: 
(a) the central city from which the surplus population is 
to be drawn; (b) the whole group of municipalities in 
the metropolitan area; or (c) a higher level of govern- 
ment, i.e., the province (the state in*the United States) 
or the federal government itself. 

Whichever of these sources of funds is used, an ad- 
ministrative dificulty arises from the fact that the project 
would not be exclusively within the municipality that 
contributed funds. This fact introduces a departure 
from the normal practice, whereby a local housing author- 
ity operates within the municipality to which it is finan- 
cially responsible and by which it is created. 

In the city of Toronto, we have recently established 
a local housing authority and it is now embarking on 
quite a large slum clearance project. We have also re- 
cently had legislation from the province that permits 
a municipality to own and operate housing projects out- 
side its own boundaries. It seems possible, therefore, 
that the Toronto Housing Authority could undertake 
projects in the suburban municipalities, provided that 
satisfactory tax agreements could be made with those 
municipalities. This procedure would evade the obvious 
difficulties of setting up a metropolitan housing author- 
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ity, which would require a rather new kind of. constitu- 
tional and financial relationship between all the mu- 
nicipalities in the metropolitan area and which would 
have to be created by the provincial government. 

Another kind of solution would be for the federal 
government's public housing agency (a division of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation) to) erect 
housing projects and turn them over for management 
either by a metropolitan housing authority or an author- 
ity established by the particular municipality in which 
the project was located. 

This problem is, of course, simply a special part of 
the much larger problem of civic administration and plan- 
ning in metropolitan areas. In this there are no doubt 
certain differences between Canadian and United States 
developments in view of our different legislative and 
constitutional backgrounds but there are certainly basic 
principles involved in which we have much to learn from 
your experience. We would, therefore, very much wel- 
come any suggestions on an approach to the solution of 
this problem, which is now causing a stalemate in the 
development of rental housing in Canada. 

Humphrey Carver, Toronto, Canada 


AUSTRALIAN HOUSING EXPERIMENTS ARE COSTLY 

It occurs to me that you may be interested in two of 
our government housing programs: our “Beaufort 
Homes” and “Concrete Houses.” 

The “Beaufort Homes” was an effort on the part of 
our commonwealth government to turn the activity of 
the department of aircraft production to the production 
of homes. What this change-over has cost our common- 
wealth government we are not told. Our state housing 
commission placed a very substantial order with the com- 
monwealth for these dwelling units. The shortage of 
materials, however, has caused such slow delivery on the 
part of the commonwealth that our state housing author- 
ities have been forced to cancel their order and they 
are now faced with a bill from the federal government 
for an amount, in your money, of approximately $1 mil- 
lion. The indications are that the account will be set- 
tled for a smaller figure, but it will still add a very 
substantial amount to the already colossal accumulated 
losses made by our state housing authority. 

The “Concrete Houses” program covers another activ- 
ity of our state housing commission. Here, again, one 
of the big wartime factories was taken over by the state 
housing commission at a cost of some half a million 
dollars. It was intended that they should produce 1000 
houses a year. Again, the lack of cement has reduced 
this program to a mere handful of houses, at a further 
big burden to the taxpayers of the state. The great bottle- 
neck is, of course, materials, especially cement, brick, 
and tiles. Any product that calls for the use of coal 
in its production is under a tremendous handicap today, 
as the production of coal would seem to be our No. 1 
bottleneck for industry. 

Leslie M. Perrott, Melbourne, Australia 
NAHO FAMILY CONFERENCE DELEGATE REPORTS 

During the recent National Conference on Family Life, 
I was particularly interested in the session led by Dr. 
Alice Keliher during which the effect of the home upon 
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family life was discussed. After sitting quietly, but at- 
tentively, for about three-quarters of an hour listening to 
various discussions on this important subject, I was 
somewhat astonished to realize that each person who 
spoke apparently had a different idea of what was meant 
by the word “home.” Some obviously had in mind that 
a “home” was the four walls, roof, and floor—and per- 
haps a small yard. Others seemed to have in mind that 
the home meant the persons who make up the family 
and apparently also included the fireplace and the old 
upright piano, not to leave out, of course, the rumpus 
room in the basement. As the discussion went on, I felt 
it necessary to get into the fray and see if I couldn't re- 
align the discussion and seek an agreement on a defini- 
tion of the “home” as a basis for any further discussion. 
I was pleased with the response to my suggestion that 
we define the “home” as a more inclusive term, composed 
of not only the dwelling and equipment that make up the 
physical setting, not only of the members of the family 
who occupy that specific dwelling unit, but also the 
immediate physical and social environment in which the 
family functions in its daily life. That environment 
means the immediate neighborhood, which, as far as 
children in particular are concerned, is just as much 
the home as is the house structure itself. And the effects 
of what goes on outside the four walls of a house and 
its lot lines are, more often than not, more lasting than 
what goes on inside the four walls. Anyhow, I think the 
participants in this section of the discussion were unani- 
mously agreed upon the broader definition of the home. 

The Conference ended with the general session at which 
Mr. Shreve of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
delivered what I thought, and others thought, too, was 
one of the most inappropriate, tasteless political tirades 
I have heard in many a day. Mr. Shreve, of course, 
lambasted what had happened in Washington during the 
past 14 years or so and boasted about the 1946 Con- 
gressional elections that brought the country back to its 
feet and saved the nation from ruin by the “starry-eyed 
planners.” Mr. Shreve referred condescendingly to the 
necessity for giving aid to Europe in order to sell 
democracy abroad—to relieve suffering, even to relieve 
housing conditions, abroad. Margaret Mead, who was 
chairman of this meeting, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Shreve’s talk and after going through the courtesies 
of thanking him, turned to him and said: “I am very glad 
that Mr. Shreve is so concerned about housing in Europe.” 
I think the implication was rather clearly understood 
by the audience, if not by Mr. Shreve. 


Oliver C. Winston, Baltimore 
NAHO representative at National 
Conference on Family Life 





OFFICE MANUALS SAVE TIME, IMPROVE WORK 

The office procedure manuals described below may be 
of interest to the readers of the JouRNAL, since they have 
been helpful to our staff at Codornices Village in 
Berkeley. 

We have saved a great deal of time and eliminated 
much confusion by maintaining manuals of the detailed 
ofive procedures established in our various departments. 
In the leasing department, for example, most of the 
methods involved in renting and vacating apartments 
have been worked out to meet definite problems and 
within the general organization of project management. 
There was a time when these methods, once they became 
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established, were merely explained to the personnel 
concerned and then passed on orally to new employees. 
As a result they were eventually either forgotten or mis 
interpreted; thus constant meetings became necessary 
to discuss and solve the same underlying problems as 
they recurred. The difficulty was accentuated because 
many of the procedures are interrelated; thus the modi- 
fication of any one of them may affect all of them. 

In order to eliminate this duplication of effort, we now 
confirm in writing every procedure that will have con- 
tinuing use. As soon as it has been worked out, an inter- 
or intra-office memorandum is prepared, initialed by 
all concerned, and filed in the ofice manual. Whenever 
the matter is taken up at a later date for discussion, the 
memo is referred to for possible modification or change. 
This system means that we do not have to start from 
scratch every time we work out a problem but can benefit 
definitely from previous discussions. The whole staff 
can note the changes immediately and at all times has 
ready reference to existing procedures. 

Also, the manuals include a step-by-step description 
of the work involved in each clerical position: the forms 
to be filled out; the number of copies to be prepared; 
the signatures required to be obtained; etc. Each clerk 
is responsible for revising this description as changes 
occur in the work. This system has proved especially 
useful in the absence of a regular clerk whose work must 
be carried on by a substitute and also as an aid in the 
training of new employees. 


David Kinkead, Berkeley, California 


THIS FAMOUS ‘SEXAUER-SYSTEM’ 


insures quick, one-trip plumbing repairs 


that stand up longer, 
save many dollars 






® Complete portable 
unit contains over 
1,500 ‘SEXAUER’ 


ented precision tools, 
as advertised in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 


© A fully integrated 
‘System’ for plumb- 
ing and heating 
maintenance. Thou- 
sands In daily use 
everywhere. 


Whatever the age or style of your plumbing and heating fixtures, 
this skillful, copyrighted assembly will speed up maintenance and 
insure top-grade, “‘stay-put’’ workmanship. The compartmented 
*“Sexauer-System’ is actually a portable plumbing shop that goes with 
the mechanic to the job then “hands” him speedy, longer lasting 
repairs. Each unit repays its cost many times over in labor saved, 
fixtures conserved and waste of water, fuel and materials eliminated. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BIG, NEW FREE CATALOG 5 R 
Lists over 2,300 highly specialized items, 
standard with leading engineers. 
J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. J-7, 2503-05 3rd Ave.,N.Y.51,N.Y. 4£§ 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A53, PLANNING ANALYST—MID- 
WEST 

To work with regional planning commis- 
sion. Must have a minimum of two years’ 
experience and must have majored in 
economics and/or statistics. Salary—$5500. 


A54, PLANNERS—MILWAUKEE 

The Milwaukee City Service Commission 
announces examinations for the following 
positions: 

Planner I—To collect and compile source 
data; make, under direction, platting 
studies and neighborhood and _ redevelop- 
ment plans; develop plan details; keep up 
base maps of the city; prepare maps, plans, 
and pictures in perspective; and to make 
sketches for illustrative purposes. Must 
either (a) have graduated from a recog- 
nized college or university with courses 
in planning, or (b) have had five years’ 
drafting experience following high school 
graduation, of which two years must have 
been in the planning field, or (c) have had 
a combination of such training and ex- 
perience. Salary—$200 to begin, plus $83.02 
cost of living bonus 

Planner I11—To develop, under direction, 
basic data; prepare planning reports, with 
opportunity for the development of original 
ideas; design boulevard layouts and recre- 
ational areas as integral parts of a master 
plan; make zoning, platting, annexation, 
and urban redevelopment studies. Must 
either (a) have a degree from a recog- 


nized college or university in city plan 
ning, civil engineering, architecture, or 
landscape architecture plus at least two 
years’ planning experience, or (b) must 
have had six years’ experience with a city 
or regional planning agency or consulting 
planning engineering firm, of which two 
years must have been in a position above 
the level of draftsman. Salary—$250 to 
begin, plus $83.02 cost of living bonus. 

Applicants for both positions must be 
able to pass a physical examination. Age 
limit is 35 years (waived for veterans). 
Examinations will be held on August 20. 
Final filing date is August 18 (August 13 
if arrangements must be made to take the 
examination outside Milwaukee). Write 
the Commission at Room 716, City Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A55, ASSISTANT TO CITY MAN- 
AGER—MIDWEST 

City Manager needs assistant interested 
in obtaining experience in the council- 
manager type of government, to work di- 
rectly under Manager in various types of 
municipal and utility activity (city 
four utilities). Close contact with depart- 
ment heads. Salary—$2400, with possibility 
of increase if applicant is interested in 
two-year service. 


owns 


A56, PLANNER—EAST COAST 

City needs voung planner with engineer- 
ing training and experience as a drafts- 
man. Salary—$4000. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W64, Male—HOUSING, WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Two and a half years with FPHA as 
area representative; one year with 
UNRRA’s displaced persons division; one 
year as FPHA regional director in charge 
of project management; twenty-two years 
with various welfare agencies as super- 
visor, associate editor, and executive di- 
rector; previous experience as teacher and 
editor. Education—postgraduate work in 
social sciences in addition to master’s de- 
gree. 


W655, Male, 51 yeaars—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, HOUSING AND 
PLANNING RESEARCH, CITY 
PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 

Now and for past 11 years in public 
housing field—most recently as executive 
director of local authority operating a peak 
program of 2316 war housing units: previ- 
ously in charge of organization and direc- 
tion of local authority slum clearance re- 
location program involving the placement 
of 2800 project site tenants. Five years in 
private real estate brokerage and manage- 
ment; eight years as welfare agency super- 
visor; four years in religious educational 
and recreational work. Education—B.H. 
social science, business administration; 
graduate training in psychiatric social work, 
social agency management, real estate law, 
and landscape gardening. 


W66, Female, 44 years—HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION, MANAGE- 
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MENT; PUBLIC RELATIONS AD- 
VISER; ADMINISTRATIVE OF- 
FICER—WEST COAST 

Now and for past seven months with 
PHA as chief project services adviser at 
2500-unit temporary war housing develop- 
ment; five months as volunteer executive 
secretary of citizens housing association; 
nearly three years with FPHA as regional 
project services adviser, with intervening 
two-year service with UNRRA as chief 
welfare officer: six years with WPA, initial- 
ly as project supervisor, then as area 
project supervisor, finally as district direc 
tor of the Women’s and Professional Di- 
vision; eight years as physical education 
instructor. Education—B.S. physical edu- 
cation: graduate work in English, journal 
ism, international relief, and language. 


W67, Male, 27 years—COMMUNITY 
SERVICES, HOUSING AND 
PLANNING RESEARCH 

Just received master’s degree in sociolo 
gy: past experience includes work as li 
brarian, research assistant in charge of 
survey of residential race restrictions, in- 
surance agent, and receptionist. 


W68, Male, 32 years — HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Past three years as manager of 586-unit 
permanent housing development; over two 
years with Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity as housing manager. Education—B.A. 
political science, M.Sc. public administra- 
tion. 


COLEMAN WOODBURY 

has been named the director of a two and 
a half year research project on problems of 
urban redevelopment, financed by the Spel 
man Fund, one of the Rockefeller founda 
tions that has supported the NAHO pro- 
gram for 15 years. Mr. Woodbury's project 
is under the direction of a five-member 
board of trustees made up of the directors 
of NAHO, the American Society of Plan 
ning Officials, and the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, plus ASPO President 
Charles Bennett of Los Angeles and a 
member of NAHO's Board of Governors, 
Ernest J. Bohn of Cleveland. Mr. Wood- 
bury began work on the project on July 1, 
with offices in the “1313” building in Chica 
go, in which NAHO’s headquarters are 
located. When the project's trustees meet 
during August, a statement of the objectives 
of the study will be approved, which state 
ment the JournaL will carry in full 


ABRAHAM GOLDFELD 
has moved from the east to California and 
is presently acting as field representative 


for the California Housing Initiative (see 
page 183). 
Mr. Goldfeld returned to this country 


last year after having spent two years with 
UNRRA in Europe. Prior to that time he 
had been Director of Management Stand 
ards and Services for the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 


ANYA F. SMITH 

is the author of an article under the title 
“The Record of Public Housing” in the 
July issue of The American Mercury maga 
zine. Mrs. Smith is in the Information 
Division of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration in Washington. Her article 
a good job of dramatizing both the human 
and the dollar-and-cents costs of slums 
and the record that public housing has 
made in reducing those costs. 


C. STOTT NOBLE, 
former Regional Representative in Cleve 
land of the Office of the Administrator of 


does 


the National Housing Agency, has been 
made ‘Assistant State Director of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, with offices 


in Greensboro, North Carolina. Following 
the discontinuance of NHA regional offices 
in 1947, Mr. Noble went into private busi- 
ness in Cincinnati. 


BORIS SHISHKIN, 

Secretary of the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of 
been appointed by Economic 
Administrator Paul Hoffman as one of his 
labor advisers. For this purpose, Mr. Shish- 
kin will be in Europe for a year on leave 
from his regular post. 


MINNIE SPEIGLMAN 

was married on June 27 to Herman Ruth 
of Chicago. Mrs. Ruth at one time held 
a research position with the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority and is currently working for 
the architectural firm of Skidmore, Owings, 
and Merrill, where she is assisting in the 
development of a new building code for 
Chicago. Mr. Ruth, formerly research plan- 
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ner with the Chicago Medical Center Com- 
mission, has recently taken a position as 
administrative assistant for the Cook Coun- 
ty Housing Authority. 





DR. GEORGE A. SOPER 

nationally recognized sanitary engineer and 
a consultant to the United States Housing 
Authority and its successor agencies until 
1944, died during June at his home in 
Southhampton, Long Island, at the age 
of 78. 

Dr. Soper received world-wide attention 
in 1904 for his work in finding “Typhoid 
Mary” the cook who, as a chronic 
carrier of the disease, brought death and 
infection to more than 50 persons. 

In announcing Dr. Soper’s death, the 
editors of Engineering News Record report 
that his “wide range of professional ac- 
tivities were exceeded only by his show- 
manship in directing attention to public 
health problems. Dr. Soper was one 
of the most colorful protagonists of the 


sanitary engineer as a guardian of the 
public health.” 
As a public housing consultant, Dr. 


Soper prepared a number of bulletins and 
magazine articles. FPHA Bulletin No. 1 
was issued by Dr. Soper in 1942 — Sanitary 
Services and Practices for Low-Rent Hous- 
ing Developments. 





WISCONSIN— 


(Continued from page 186) 


ing. Before the amendment can be 
finally adopted, it will have to be ap- 
proved by the regular session next 
year and then by Wisconsin voters 
in a state-wide referendum, probably 
next April. 

If the amendment is adopted, it 
will release some $8 million of state 
funds in grants to localities. Although 
the funds have been collected since 
the veterans housing law was passed 
last year, they have never been used 
because the state supreme court in 
March ruled that state housing grants 
conflicted with a constitutional ban 
against spending money for “inter- 
nal improvements.” The proposed 
constitutional amendment would ex- 
empt veterans housing from this ban. 

Main issue in the legislative de- 
bate over the proposed amendment 
was whether to limit the exemption 
to housing for veterans only, as 
called for by Governor Rennebohm, 
or whether to broaden it to permit 
“emergency housing or “housing in 
which veterans and their families 
shall have preference.” The final vote 
was a clear victory for the “veterans- 
only” forces, although the broader 
approach had been recommended by 
local’ housing authorities, veterans 
organizations, and other groups. 
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Agency 


Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 


Home Loan Bank Board 


Office of the Housing 
Expediter 


Public Housing Administra- 
tion—Region II 


Federal 
tration 


Housing Adminis- 


Zone I 


Federal Housing Administra- 


tion—Zone III 


Buckeve, Housing Authority 
of the Town of—Arizona 


Mesa, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Arizona 


Phoenix, Housing Authority 
of the City of—Arizona 


Alameda, Housing Authority 
of the City of—California 


Holtville, Housing Authority 
of the City of—California 


Marin, Housing Authority of 
the County of—California 


Oakland, Housing Authority 
of the City of—California 


Richmond, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Cali- 
fornia 


San Mateo, Housing Author- 
ity of the County of 
California 

Bristol, Housing Authority of 


the City of—Connecticut 


Greenwich Housing Authority 
Connecticut 


Athens, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Georgia 

Nampa Housing Authority 
Idaho 


Cook, Housing Authority of 
the County of—Illinois 


Muncie, Housing Authority 
of the City of—Indiana 


Madisonville Municipal 
Housing Commission, City 
of—Kentucky 






wt Silica, it ait 








Changes 


(General Program): B. 1 


Administrator 
Fitzpatrick 


Assistant 


Assistant Administrator (Lanham Act Functions): 
Joseph H. Orendorff 
Director, Division of Law: 


Adolph H. Zwerner 


Members: J. Alston Adams; O. K. LaRoque 

Regional Rent Administrator titles changed to Re- 
gional Housing Expediter 

Region Il—Acting Regional Housing Expediter: John 
J. Pendergast 

Region Il—Regional Housing Expediter: John F. 
Kessel 


Regional Director: William P. Seaver 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK CITY DISTRICT. Dis 
trict Director: Harold M. Clay 


MISSOURI WESTERN DISTRICT. 


rector: J. Vivian Truman 


District Di- 


Executive Director: Miss Maurine Hardy, P. O. Box 
1016, Buckeye, Arizona 


Address: 59 North Macdonald, Mesa, Arizona 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 3468, Phoenix, Arizona 


Secretary and Executive Director: David B. Christy 


Address: 840 Maple Street, Holtville, California. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 27, Holtville; Cali- 
fornia 

Address: Atherton Center, Marin City, California 

Address: 935 Union Street, Oakland 7, California 

Address: 219 Commercial Street, Richmond, Calli- 
fornia 


Address: 111 Iwo Jima 


California 


Road, San Francisco 24, 


Address: Cambridge Park Administration Building, 
Bristol, Connecticut 


Executive Director: Gunnar H. Moberg 


Address: No. 1 


Athens, Georgia 


Parkview Homes, Broad Street, 


Executive Director: Mrs. Ora L. Witherspoon 
Executive Director: Frederick T. Aschman 
Bernard R. Seiler 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer: 


Address: Noel Avenue, Madisonville, Kentucky 


(Continued column 2, page 204) 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — A 
series of articles reprinted from the 
Journal of Housing and The American 
City. April 1948. Unpaged. Free on 
request to NAHO. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


APARTMENT HOUSES, by Joseph 
H. Abel and Fred N. Severud, with spe- 
cial chapters contributed by Clifford 
Strock, H. M. Nugent, W. H. Easton, 
Jr., and Alfred Geiffert. 1947. 280 pp. 
illus. $10.00. Reinhcld Publishing Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42nd Street, New 


York City. 
Part I of this book covers architectural 
design: Part II, structural design: and 


Part III, heating, elevators, and landscap- 
ing. To be reviewed. 


FLATS: Modern Developments in 
Apartment House Construction, by H. 
Kamenka. 1947. 144 pp. illus. 15 
shillings. Crosby Lockwood & Sons, 
Ltd. 24 Tudor Street, E. C. 4, London, 
England. 

Kamenka’s book is an interesting sum- 
mary of present-day trends in apartment 
house design. Obviously, the author has 
had a wide practical experience as a 
specialist in the field, not only in England 
but in Paris and New York as well, where 
some of his designs were executed. 

As a student in urbanism, he explains 


and defends the need for multi-storied 
dwellings and advocates intelligent city 
planning rather than mere decentraliza- 


tion. He attempts to prove that high densi- 
ties, if well distributed, can provide better 
communal amenities than unplanned low 
densities and that limitation of height of 
buildings is not a guarantee that slums will 
be eliminated: on the contrary, it seems 
that slums more often than not are to be 
found in areas of low buildings. 

The book has 54 clear photographs 
showing various types of apartments, in 
addition to 23 plans and diagrams. It is 
divided into four parts: (1) Urbanization: 
(2) Planning: (3) Advantages and Draw- 
backs; (4) Prospects. 

The author analyzes the various types 
of apartment plans and compares the cor- 
ridor type with the individual, the group, 
and the walk-up plans. He describes the 
function and the lines of traffic of the 
various plans, as well as the various serv- 
ices of the modern flat. The last chapter 
touches on the trends in design. His com- 
ments, because they are taken from a 
British point of view, may sound at times 
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somewhat Strange to American ears; how 
ever, there is no question but that he 
understands our problems and he is fa- 
miliar with our solutions. 

From a purely aesthetic point of view, 
the book does not have a great deal to 
offer—and obviously the future of apart 
ment house design in that direction is not 
very bright or encouraging. The book is 
down-to-earth ‘and practical: Mr. Kamenka 
has the gift of clear-headed criticism and 
common sense, exemplified by his comment 
that statistical formulas can not 
sound architectural conceptions. 

Pietro Belluschi, 
Portland, Oregon 


replace 


PAMPHLETS THAT PULL, by 
Alexander L. Crosby. 1948. 32 pp. 
$1.00 (special rates for quantity orders). 
National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, Inc., 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City 10. 

The author of a 
effective pamphlets 


number of unusually 
including annual re 


ports of local housing authorities—gives 
some good advice on how to prepare re- 
ports and brochures that will be read. 


Mr. Crosby begins with some precepts of 
writing—be specific, be human, be brief, 
be honest—and then gets down to cases 
on technical details of printing: how to 
estimate space, how to select type faces, 
when and how to use color and art work, 
how to estimate costs, how to find a printer, 
etc. The book is handsomely put together 


and is ample evidence that Mr. Crosby 
practices what he preaches. 
COMPARATIVE DIGEST OF 


STATE STATUTES AUTHORIZ- 
ING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, AND SAVINGS BANKS TO 
INVEST FUNDS DIRECTLY IN 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION, 
OR CONSTRUCTION AND SALE, 
OF HOUSING ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS. January 1, 1948. 10 pp. plano. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Division of Law, Washington 25, D. C. 

Cites and gives brief dese riptions of 
the laws of some 35 states permitting di 
rect housing investments by insurance com- 
panies, banks, or building and loan asso- 
clations, 


HOUSING OF THE NONWHITE 
POPULATION, 1940 TO 1947. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. June 
1948. 13 pp. 15 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
m ©. 

A study of the current housing situation 
of the nonwhite population based on find- 
ings of the Census Bureau in the 1940 
housing survey and a sample survey made 
in April 1947. Covers population changes 


and the housing supply, including in the 
latter 
income, 


family 
tenure, 


doubling-up, 
physical 


overcrowding, 
condition, and 
monthly rents. 
HOUSING. HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON - BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY, UNITED 
STATES SENATE, ON PERFECT- 
ING AMENDMENTS TO 58.866. 
1948. 216 pp. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Contains the Flanders 
S.866 and the report of the committee to 
accompany 5.866, plus two days of testi 
mony—March 31 and April 1, including 
documents submitted for the record 


amendments to 


1948 SURVEY OF CONSUMER 
FINANCES. Part I—Expenditures for 
Durable Goods. Part II—The Distribu- 
tion of Consumer Income in 1947. Re- 
printed from Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for June 1948. Part I, 16 pp. Part II, 
8 pp. Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 

Part I includes statistical data on hous 
ing expenditures for 1947. To be re 
viewed. 

Part II gives new statistical information 
about the extent to which various groups 
in the population participated in the in 


crease in money incomes in 1947 and in 
the distribution of total money income 
for the year. 


CONDITIONS OF BLIGHT, CEN- 
TRAL AREA CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES, 1947. Unpaged. plano. 
illus. City Planning Commission, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The California Community Redevelop 
ment Act of 1945 requires among its pre 
requisites for the redevelopment of blight 
ed areas that the city must have a master 
plan including “maps, plans, charts, of 
other descriptive matter showing the area 
or areas in which conditions are found 
indicating the existence of blighted areas.” 
This report fulfills that requirement for 
the central portion of the city of Los 
Angeles. Its charted findings cover, for 
the 70 square mile area, average rents, 
assessed values of land and improvements, 
lack of sanitary facilities, population den 
sity, nonwhite population distribution, juve 
nile delinquency police contacts and peti 
tions filed, dwelling units needing major 
repairs, tax deeded land (1945), industrial 
areas, age 
reported in 
from these 


of structures, tuberculosis cases 
1945, 


studies. 


and conclusions drawn 


GREEN-BELT CITIES: The British 
Contribution, by F. J. Osborn. 1946. 
191 pp. 12 shillings 6 pence (payable 
by international money order available 
at any post office). Faber and Faber 
Limited, 24 Russell Square, London, 
England. 

Mr. Osborn’s first-hand experience in 
and long study of—the planning, develop 
ment, and management of England's two 
“garden cities” (Letchworth and Welwyn), 
make his book a rich guidebook for any 
one interested in the creation of similar 
communities in this country. He gets down 
to brass tacks in mapping out the charac 
ter of the problems encountered in such 
basic phases of the development as financ- 
ing, land assembly, provision of commer- 
cial facilities, provision of cultural’ and 
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recreational facilities, location of industry, 
relationship to a major metropolitan cen- 
ter, etc. Mr. Osborn has a salty literary 
style, an urbane outlook on life, and some 
sharply defined attitudes on the role of 
government, the family, and the “artist” 
that open up on one or two provocative 
areas for disagreement. 


A HOME OF THEIR OWN, by 
K. E. Barlow. 1946. 96 pp. 4 shillings 
6 pence (payable by international 
money order available at any post 
office). Faber and Faber Limited, 24 
Russell Square, London, England. 

Dr. Barlow’s book is rather rough going 
in spots as he attempts to relate the ef- 
fects of home life on physical and mental 
health, social adaptability, and moral 
stamina—but he says enough of real im- 
portance on these subjects to be worth 
the effort of seeking to penetrate some 
of his overly philosophical and presumably 
scientific generalizations. He says, crisply 
enough: What the “common man” wants is 
not so much a century to himself, as a 
home of his own. 


SAFETY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
National Bureau of Standards Circular 
463. January 1948. 190 pp. 75 cents. 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This is the kind of book that ought to 
be in the hands of every family—as well 
as every housing manager, project planner, 
and architect. Its purpose is threefold: (1) 
to show where accidents can occur in the 
household, (2) to show how they can be 
prevented—or if they happen, what to do 
about them, and (3) “to stimulate interest 
in public measures directed toward safety 
for household and community.” It is writ- 
ten in every-day language that the layman 
will have no difficulty understanding and 
covers the following areas of danger: chem- 
ical hazards, electrical hazards, fire haz- 
ards, gas hazards, lightning, mechanical 
hazards, miscellaneous hazards, yards and 
gardens. It also includes a chapter on first 
aid and some useful pointers on design, 
to eliminate potential danger spots in the 
new house. 


IT PAYS TO TALK IT OVER 

. some notes and suggestions for 
group discussion leaders. 1947. 48 pp. 
40 cents (special rates for quantities). 
National Institute of Social Relations, 
1244 — 20th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

In a democratic society, the conference 
and “group” thinking are essential parts 
of the democratic process. But as every- 
one who has ever gone to a conference or 
participated in a “discussion” knows, those 
of us who have acquired the skill of dis- 
cussion leadership and discussion participa- 
tion are all too few. The National Insti- 
tute of Social Relations is dedicated to 
the development, of this skill. This par- 
ticular publication is a collection of what 
the Institute feels are some of the best 
available guides it has come upon for 
discussion leaders. Includes four general 
papers on leading a discussion, keeping it 
going, gathering material, etc., and then 
devotes the final paper to audio-visual 
aids, giving concrete details on how to 
make and use charts and displays; how to 
use films and filmstrips; how to use and 
where to get recordings. 
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Page 


51 


59 


60 


Agency 
Portland Housing Authority 
—Maine 


Lincoln, Housing Authority 
of the City of—Nebraska 


Clark, Housing Authority of 
the County of—Nevada 


Newark, Housing Authority of 
the City of—New Jersey 


New Brunswick, Housing 
Authority of the City of 
—New Jersey 


White Plains Housing Au- 
thority—New York 


Yonkers, Municipal Housing 
Authority for the City of 
New York 


Toledo Housing Board—Ohio 


Salem Housing Authority— 
Oregon 


Allentown, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Pennsyl- 
vania 


Montgomery County Housing 
Authority—Pennsylvania 


Scranton Housing Authority 
Pennsylvania 


Springfield, Housing Author- 
ity of the Town of— 
Vermont 


Sunnyside, Housing Authority 
of—Washington 


Tacoma, Housing Authority 
of the City of —Washington 


Vancouver, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of 
Washington 


Appleton Housing Authority 
—Wisconsin 


Marinette Housing Authority 
Wisconsin 


Changes 


Address: 21 Popham Street, Portland 5, Maine 


Executive’ Director: Max M. Swan, Huskerville, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Executive Director: James Farndale 


Executive Director: Louis Danzig 


Administrator: Joseph Hertz, City Hall, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 


Acting Executive Director: Mrs. Leslie M. McQueen 


Secretary-Director: Joseph J. McCann 


Members resigned. Board dissolved. 


Executive Director: Joe H. Hopkins 


Address: East Linden and North Carlisle Streets, 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 189, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Chairman: Felix P. Anuskiewicz, 1316 South Irving 
Street, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Secretary: Angus Smith 


Mailing Address: 
ington 


P. O. Box 179, Sunnyside, Wash- 


Address: 1776 Jefferson Avenue, Tacoma 2, Wash- 


ington 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1008, McLoughlin 
Heights, Vancouver, Washington 


Gurnee 


Secretary: Les W. 


Address: Room 10, Public Service Building, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin 





MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS— (Continued from page 198) 


tom are so built that the screens can 
be installed in four simple opera- 
tions—all performed from the inside. 
By a twist of the thumb screws fasten- 
ing the bottom bar, the screen swings 
out freely to allow the lady of the 
house to perform the window washing 
operation pictured. 

The no-rust, no-streak, no-stain 
features of the screens make it pos- 
sible to leave them up all year round. 
Soap and water does the cleaning job. 


Available in standard and modular 
sizes, screens retail for about $4 for 
average size window. For further in- 
formation, write the New York Wire 
Cloth Company, 445 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


oe 


LIME SCALE ON HOT WATER COILS 
DISSOLVED BY EASY-TO-USE LIQUID 

Coils and tanks of hot water heat- 
ers that have become coated with 
lime and mineral scale can now be 
restored to their original heating 
capacity by a cleaning with Corodex 
Coil Clean. 

There is no need to remove the hot 
water coils. Consequently the heat- 
ing unit is put out of action for only 
a few hours. Non-inflammable and 
non-explosive, Corodex Coil Clean 
will not injure the metal or the hands 
of the user. Available in from 1- 
to 55-gallon quantities. Write Allied 
Products Company, Department C57, 
1133 Newport Avenue, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 
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